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IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 


A Tramp in Search of Silver Mines. 


BY WILLIAM F. PHELPS, 





HE Cascade Mountains run 
in a line nearly parallel 
with the Pacific Coast, 
being distant from it 
about one hundred miles. 
Their foothills may be 
said to form the elevated 
and abrupt shores of 
Puget Sound, giving to 

that remarkable inland sea its peculiar character 

and picturesque appearance. The course of the 
range is due north and south, forming, in Wash- 
ington, a link of that extended chain having its 
northern extremity in Alaska and its southern 
terminus near the boundary line of California. 

Its proximity to the coast in the State of Wash- 

ington gives to the rivers that rise within the 

range a heavy descent, and most of them are but 

a continuous series of rapids and cascades, form- 

ing a most attractive feature of the scenery of 

that wild and rough country. Their waters are 
cold and as clear as crystal, being derived from 
the melting snows and glaciers near the summits 
of the mountains. The river beds are strewn 
with gravel and granitic boulders that have been 
torn from the mountain sides and transported to 
the valleys and streams by glacial action through 
vast periods of time. The abundant products of 
this erosive force, consisting of clay, sand and 
pebbles, have been deposited at the bases of the 
slopes and may be observed along the entire 
course of the streams. One peculiar feature of 
many of the river beds is the large quantity of 
vein matter deposited from the mineral lodes 
that intersect the ridges, the bright colors being 
intensified by the clear water that flows over the 
rocks, reminding the observer of the most elabo- 
rate and beautiful mosaic work, lacking only the 
charm of an intelligent and symmetrical design 
in the arrangement of the pieces to make the 
picture complete. Owing to the rapid fall, only 

a few of the rivers are navigable, even for a few 

miles from their mouths. Among the latter is 

the Snohomish, which discharges its waters into 
the Sound near the new city of Everett. This 
beautiful stream is affected by the tide for several 
miles, so that moderate sized steamboats navigate 
it as far up as the city of Snohomish, the capital 
of Snohomish County. 

The belt of country between the Cascades and 
the Sound, excepting where clearings have been 




















made, is covered by dense, almost impenetrable 
forests. The growth of timber is enormous, and 
the fallen trees of a remote period form a net- 
work in places almost covering the surface, mak- 
ing travel among and over them exceedingly 
difficult and quite exausting to all pedestrians 
but miners and mountaineers accustomed to the 
severest hardships. The excursion through 
these labyrinths into the hitherto almost un- 
known regions rear the sources of the Sultan 
and Stillaguamish rivers was undertaken for the 
purpose of examining certain mineral lodes 
discovered by adventurous prospectors during 
the year [891. Until that time it is claimed that 
the country had never been penetrated by either 
white or red men. It may well be believed that 
the latter had never set foot in it, for there 
could have been no sufficient inducement for them 
to undergo the labor and hardship, since game 
is quite rare in those forest fastnesses, while only 
the unquenchable thirst for the precious metals 
could have tempted the pale-faces to penetrate 
them. 

Our route to this wild region was from Seattle 
via the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway 
to Machias, forty-three miles distant; thence on 
bronchos over a common road, eight miles; 
thence on a pony trail along Pilchuck Creek to 
the divide separating the latter from the north 
fork of the Sultan River, and from that point on 
foot, about twelve miles, to a miners’ camp near 
tho source of the Sultan in Copper Lake. There 
were four in the party, two of whom were 
mountaineers of some experience and were on 
foot. The other two were novices in this kind 
of roughing experience, and being what miners 
are accustom to regard as ‘“‘tenderfeet,” they 
were mounted on bronchos and the footmen fol- 
lowed after the riders in order to tender their 
kind offices in case of accident or mishap. The 
trip over the open road was accomplished with- 
out incident, the monotony being relieved oc- 
casionally by the sight of a settler’s home stand- 
ing among a most formidable and discouraging 
array of tall stumps and remnants of immense 
tree bodies that had been felled by his sturdy and 
persevering strokes, and charred to blackness by 
his repeated attempts to annihilate them by 
burning. Here and there amid this wilderness 
of stumps and blackened fragments ,vacant spaces 
of ground appear, with small patches of oats or 
garden vegetables seemingly struggling for the 
right to grow and mature for the sustenance of 
man and beast. Surely one must have little less 
than a miracle of courage and hopefulness to 
face such tremendous odds as these in order to 
win for himself and dependant ones a home in 





the midst of these colossal solitudes. As we ad- 
vance along the valley of the stream, however, 
these small openings were encountered, where 
the squatter sovereign in his lonely log cabin 
was literally monarch of all he surveyed, the 
clearings becoming less in number and size until 
they diminished to a mere point. 

At the end of the road we entered at once upon 
a narrow trail through a forest so dense as to 
exclude the rays of the sun. Here the proces- 
sion assumed a tandem form with the bronchos 
in the lead and the “‘footpads’’ in the rear asa 
reserve in case of accident. The trail followed 
the general course of the stream, ascending and 
descending the foothills of the adjacent mount- 
ains and crossing the intervening gulches on 
narrow and precarious bridges that seemed 
dangerous even to footmen, by reason of their 
loose and careless construction. At times the 
trail ran along the steep mountain sides, where a 
false step by the toiling, patient pony would have 
precipitated both horse and rider to unmeasured 
depths below and brought the march to a sudden 
halt, if not aninglorious termination. It is re- 
markable how these venturesome little animals 
overcome the obstacles that lie in their way. No 
ascent or descent is too formidable for them to 
undertake. Although generally unshod, they 
readily climb like a deer steeps that an ordinary 
horse could not be made to attempt, or if under- 
taken would surely result in failure, if not dis- 
aster, to all concerned. The color of the sturdy 
little animal which it fell to my lot to ride was 
white, with large black spots on the surface of 
his body. He had for some years been employed 
as leader of the pack-trains among the mountains 
and of course he played the part of a leader on 
this occasion to such an extent that he was ahead 
and with his rider alone throughout the entire 
day’s journey, our companions being habitually 
from a half to a full mile in the rear. My 
mounted companion rode a lazy, shirking bay, 
whose game seemed to be to play the baby act, 
for at every place of difficulty he would stop and 
by his every motion seem to insist that his rider 
dismount. Unwisely this whim of the broncho 
was gratified from the start with the result that 
my friend was compelled to take upon himself 
the burden of the labor which the broncho was 
expected to bear—that of carrying him over the 
difficult places. Against the vigorous protests 
of our guides, however, he continued to humor 
the beast, pleading in extenuation that to ride 
him over the rough places would be to violate 
the law against cruelty to animals. 

Our first night out was spent at the log cabin 
of a homesteader in a small clearing on the 
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Pilchuck, about sixteen miles from Machias. 
The cabin was surrounded by a labyrinth of huge, 
charred logs, the bodies of prostrate trees, and 
stumps, with here and there a few open spaces in 
which some garden vegetables were being coaxed 
into growth for a winter’s supply for the only 
occupant of the cabin. Our supper and breakfast 
comprised bacon, bread and butter, coffee and 
canned fruit. Weslept upon a couch of spruce 
boughs overspread with a blanket, in the atic of 
the cabin reached by a ladder from the floor be- 
low. The mosquitoes treated us to an all-night 
serenade and our sleep was broken and unrestful. 





which were sent back by special courier to Ma- 
chias. We also returned all needless impedi- 
menta to the same point on the railroad. In the 
valley at the foot of the divide on the opposite 
side we struck another homestead with the same 
characteristics as that already described, only 
more pronounced. There wasa smaller clearing, 
so called, with larger trees and stumps, smaller 
spaces for cultivation and a correspondingly 
sicklier looking growth of vegetables. This 
homestead was occupied by the family of the 
settler, consisting of himself, wife and two or 
three children. Two visiting women from an- 


After an early morning repast the ponies were | other homestead had arrived in advance of our 


remounted and the toils of the 
day resumed. The distance to 





be traveled with the ponies 
was six miles, to the summit of 
the divide. During the after- 
noon of the previous day we 
the Pil- 
indes- 


reached a point on 
chuck where a scene of 
beauty and impres- 
siveness presented itself. Here 
the river seem to have gather- 
ed itself together for a leap 
down a precipice of several 
feet in height, followed by a 
rough incline of rocks, over all 
of which the water dashed in 
a milk-white foam, and finally 
at a distance of a few hundred 


cribable 





yards, it rushes into a dark, 


deep, vertical-walled canyon 
and disappears from _ view. 
Throughout the whole dis- 
tance from the falls to the 
limit of view in the canyon, 
there was no appeaaance of 
clear water, but the whole 


aspect was that of a boiling, 
surging, snow white cataract, 
like the 


creeping down from its lair in 


surface of a‘ glacier 
the steeps of the mountain. 
Nothing can be more solemn 
than the 
pendous forests of this region. 
They 
the dead. 


bird or 


or impressive stu- 
are as silent as a city of 
No sound of insect, 
breaks the still- 
ness of the sunless atmosphere. 
The 
size and altitude that they in- 


28 


beast 


trees are so gigantic in 
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spire the observer with a feel- 
ing of awe that is really oppres- 
sive. As I follow along the 
narrow trail among these mon- 
archs of the forest, living and 
dead, prostrate and towering 
high up in mid air, I was re- 
minded of the feeling described 
by Bayard Taylor, who was 
struck dumb while standing in 
contemplation of the lofty col- 
the ruined temple of 
Karnak. The from 
the camp of the first night to 
the of the divide is 
about six miles. This route was more rough and 
wild than that of the day previous, because we 
were rising toward the head waters of the river. 
Besides the rickety bridges we were constantly 
crossing over fallen trees which had been par- 
tially cut through toward the surface to make 
the trail passable. Whenever the legs of the 
ponies were too short to step over these obstacles 
the little beasts would suddenly rear and jump 
clear of them, necessitating some care and skill 
on the part of the rider to prevent being thrown 
unceremoniously to the ground. 

Reaching the summit of the divide apout 11 

M. we dismounted and abandoned the bronchos, 


umns of 
distance 


summit 








A TRAIL IN THE CASCADES, 


party. One of them, whose avoirdupois could 
not have been less than 225 pounds, had brought 
over the mountains on her back a pack of goods 
weighing sixty pounds. To the travelers, who 
imagine that even on the backs of their faithful 
bronchos they had had a rough experience, this 
was a surprising revelation, and they were not 
disposed thereafter to boast of their prowess as 
mountaineers. 

After resting a few minutes at this ranch we 
resumed the march on foot, having a distance to 
travel in a direct line of about ten miles to the 
miners’ camp on the Upper Sultan. If the work 
of the previous day could be called rough, the 








tramp before us now was terrible. Our way lay 
through the thick timber, up and down the steep 
slopes of the foothills, across sloughs and gorges 
and over enormous fallen trees that had suc- 
combed to the storms of a past age. Our route was 
marked by not even the semblance of a trail, but 
was simply blazed on the trees at considerable 
intervals, so that our guides not unfrequently 
lost the way and we were compelled to retrace 
our steps to find our true bearings. It is cer- 
tainly within bounds to say that during that and 
the succeeding day, we climbed over not less than 
500 of these gigantic specimens of forest growth 
in compassing a distance of ten miles. This is 
equivalent to an average of 
fifty to the mile, many of them 
being from three to five and 
six feet in diameter. Over, 
through and astride of these 
dead and decaying forms, 
other large trees have grown 
as if to pinion them to mother 
earth. Itis quite safe, I think, 
to estimate that these remains 
of an ancient forest must have 
been laid low ata period an- 
terior to the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Most 
of them seem to be thoroughly 
decayed but are now held to- 
gether by a thick network of 
moss enclosing their entire 
circumferences, rendering fur- 
ther disintegration exceeding- 
ly slow. The distance in a 
direct line accomplished dur- 
ing this half-day was but seven 
miles, although the space ac- 
tually traveled over could not 
have been less than ten or 
twelve, so irregular and tortu- 
ous was the line uf march. 
Camping at nightfall near an 
unoccupied cabin on the banks 
of the Sultan, the experience 
of the previous night was re- 
peated with emphasis The 
clearing was barely sufficient 
for the site of the cabin,which 
was without a floor or fireplace. 
The cooking was done on the 
outside of an open fire, and the 
table was simply a blanket or 
waterproof spread upon the 
ground. But the severe ex- 
perience of the day had whet- 
ted our appetites, and the 
coarse, homely fare of the pro- 
prietor was relished better 
than the most elaborate meal 
at a first-class hotel, amid the 
conventionalities of an artifi- 
cial life in the crowded city. 
At an early hour on the suc- 
ceeding morning the laborious 
trip was resumed, the obsta- 
cles apparently multiplying at 
every step. The prostrate 
trees seem to be larger and 
more numerous, the foothills more steep, the 
marshy stretches wider, and the undergrowth 
more and more impenetrable. In clambering 
over the trees one is tempted to grasp at any 
bush or limb that can aid the effort and reduce 
the strain to a minimum. There is one vil- 
lainous shrub that is common in that country, 
especially along the borders of the marshes, 
known as the devil’s club. Its stalk or body is 
about an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, 
and after getting above the surface for a few 
inches it stealthily creeps along just above the 
ground for two or three feet, then shoots its head 
among its more respectable neighbors of some- 
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whatsmaller size. The stalk is covered through- 
out its entire length with large, coarse, sharp 
thorns, not easily recognized by the traveler, 
and often in crossing a gorge on the body of 
a tree or making his way through a slough on 
an irregular, uneven track, he will grasp these 
rascally specimens of the vegetable kingdom to 
assist his progress, and subsequently suffer the 
resulting torture perhaps for several days, until 
the festering perforations enable him to locate 
and extract the tormentors. 

On this, the last day of the tramp, we reached 
the destined camp only two and a half miles dis- 
tant, in six and a half hours. It is safe to affirm 
that these were the longest, most wearisome 
miles ever before traveled by the men compos- 
ing this party traversing the terrible wilds of 
the Cascades. It was a trip not fit for any one in 
human form to undertake under circumstances 
of such difficulty and hardship, since it was ap- 
parent that the point of destination could have 
been reached in half the time over a good road 
to within three miles, and thence on a trail of 
three miles across the divide separating the 
Sultan and Stillaguamish rivers. The location 
of the camp ison the banks of the Sultan ina 
dense forest and surrounded by scenery of the 
most imposing character. The mountain ridges 
rise to a height of 5,000 feet and on the opposite 
sides of the river are not more than amile or 
two apart. They are thickly covered with trees 
to within a short distance from the summits, 
where the bald, bare, precipitous rocks showed 
the destructive action of the glaciers for ages 
past. So near are the walls of the deep canyon 
that the duration of sunshine is reduced to no 
more than seven or eight hours a day. The 
clear, cold waters of the river rush by witha 
roar that is in striking contrast to the silence 
and solitude of the surrounding forest, and the 
monotony which at night tends to soothe the 
weary to rest and repose. 

The rough and ruggid aspect of the Cascade 
Mountains is so marked that it readily suggests 
the possibility of rich mineral lodes, even where 
the more palpable indications of their presence 
in the form of float and fugitive specimens do not 
readily appear. For the past few years, there- 
fore, the hardy mountaineer and prospector has 
been abroad here and the discoveries and loca- 
tions have been numerous, many of them being 
of a promising character, so far as surface indi- 
cations can be relied upon. It is only quite 
recently, however, that the slopes and ridges 
flanking the Stillaguamish and Sultan basins 
have been invaded by the seekers after the pre- 
cious metals. During the summer of 1891 pro- 
specting was exceedingly active and the results 
seem to indicate that this district is one of the 
richest, if not the richest in the State. Along 
the Stillaguamish River and in the region of 
Monte Cristo hundreds of claims have been 
located and the reports of numerous experts have 
been so favorable that the investment of capital 
in the purchase and development of mining 
properties, the construction of railroads, smelt- 
ersand concentrating plants is being carried 
for ward with great energy. The Everett & 
Monte Cristo Railroad, the construction of 
which was commenced in March, 1892, is under 
contract to be completed in December. It is 
being pushed with all the energy that men and 
money can command. This company has in- 
vested much money in mines in the vicinity of 
Monte Cristo, and is building the railroad ata 
cost of nearly $2,000,000, in order to bring the 
ores to the smelter and a market at Everett on 
the Sound. The road is fifty-two miles in length 
and is being built through one of the richest 
regions in the West. The purchase of mines and 
the construction of the railroad, smelter, etc., 
involve an expenditure of not less than $5,000,- 
000; which fact seems to be an earnest of the 














A SETTLER'S CABIN IN THE CASCADES, 


confidence of some of the shrewdest capitalists in 
the country. They are men who are not in the 
habit of making questionable investments. The 
Sultan basin is separated from the railroad by a 
spur of mountains 5,200 feet high, but is con- 
nected with it by a trail which can be covered in 
about three miles. 

In July, 1891, two prospectors were searching 
for mining locations on the divide between the 
two rivers named above. It was just before sun- 
down, when, looking up a gorge or canyon on the 
opposite side of the Sultan, their attention was 
attracted toa brilliant display of light, as the 
rays of the setting sun were reflected froma 
vertical column of rock some distance up the 
gorge. The display soon disappeared as the sun 
sank below the horizon and they concluded to 
camp for the night on the mountain and make 
further observations on the following day with a 
view to taking the bearings of the ledge from 
which the display appeared to proceed. Accord- 
ingly they remained, made a closer examination 
for location, camped over a second night, and 
the next morning crossed to the gorge and 
located their claim, designating it the ‘‘Little 
Chief.” This lode soon became the mineral 
wonder of that entire region of country. It was 
visited by miners and experts in great numbers 
and the conviction became general among them 
that it isa remarkable lode. The examination 
of the Little Chief and some adjacent locations 
on both sides of the divide was the object of our 
expedition. On the morning following our ar- 
rival at the camp, we proceeded to make an in- 
spection of this mountain vein. Passing out of 
camp, which was enclosed by a cordon of fallen 
trees, we soon encountered the rough bed of a 
stream leading into the gorge in which the Little 
Chief cropped out. Following up this lead by 
climbing over massive boulders, we came upon a 
true glacier, whose steep slope we had to ascend 
for a distance of several hundred feet to a point 
opposite and adjacent to the cropping of the lode. 
This ice field exhibits all the characteristics of a 
glacier. It bears upon its surface fragments of 
rock torn from the walls of the gorge from the 
size of common pebbles to that of huge masses 
weighing fifteen or twenty tons. This debris it 
is transporting to the valley and river below in 
true glacier style. There were also the phe- 





nomena of crevasses opening down into the 
depths and the sub-glacial river flowing beneath 
the mass of ice and snow and losing itself under 
the debris of the valleys. 

The Little Chief, at the side of the gorge, rises 
almost vertically to an altitude of nearly two 
hundred feet, then shoots off toward the summit 
of the ridge for 500 feet and is hidden from view 
under the over-lapping of the country rock. By 
actual measurement the vein is 123 feet thick and 
carries gold, silver and copper, the latter being 
the predominant metal. So extensively has this 
wonderful ore body been uncovered by glacial 
action that expert mining engineers estimate 
that the amount of ore in sight exceeds 2,000,000 
tons. The illuminating effect of the sun shining 
upon this mass of ore has already been referred 
to and is due to the reflection of the rays by the 
crystals of copper and iron pyrites which seem 
to cover the entire exposed surface of the lode, 
Other locations near by, notably the ‘‘Silver 
Peak” and “Steptoe,” on the same range, are 
very promising. The amount of their ore bodies 
in sight is computed at 1,000,000 tons. On the 
other side of the divide, along the Stillaguamish 
River, there are nine more claims in the group 
examined, which the erosive forces have un- 
covered in a similar manner, and upon which 
the ore in sight is computed to be 1,600,000 
tons. These locations being in the near vi- 
cinity of the railroad will have excellent facili- 
ties for transportation and their development 
will doubtless advance rapidly along with the 
progress of numerous others in the same district. 

On the whole, the mining prospects of this part 
of Washington, so recently brought to light, are 
extremely encouraging. They are probably su- 
perior to those of any other district in this new 
State. The working of the lodes will be actively 
prosecuted during the coming year, and this 
favored State will have added to its varied re- 
sources an industry that must vastly increase its 
wealth and prosperity. 

arr 

First Paciric Coast STEAMER.—The side- 
wheel steamer Goliah was the first steamer that 
came to the Pacific Coast, her trip having been 
made in 1849, and later, in 1871, she came for the 
first time to Puget Sound. She still has her orig- 
inal machinery, which is in excellent condition. 
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OB PAGE walked in the 

uncertain fashion of a man 
who reads as he walks. 
In front of him, he held 
out-stretched the open 
sheet of an illustrated 
newspaper. With head 
bent down, he trod un- 
consciously the familiar 
surface of the brick pavement that ran beneath 
the arcades of the University of Virginia. To 
his left, through the massive whitewashed pillars 
supporting the red brick arcades, stretched the 
great square of green lawn in June freshness. 
Across the lawn,in front of one of the professors’ 
houses, a party of tennis-blazered ‘‘men” and 
girls in light, breeze-tossed dresses laughed and 
protested over a game of croquet. To his right 
the shuttered doors of the students’ dormitories 
stood ajar, half concealing, half revealing stud- 
ents with heelsin every stage of studious incline, 
from chair to mantel-shelf; but this was a habit 
of the past, for the session was over, and this 
was the last day of commencement. 

“The future metropolis of Southwestern Wash- 
ington. One hundred billion feet of magnificent 
timber tributary to Gray’s Harbor. The prosper- 
ous city of Edensport has doubled its population 
in the past twelve months, and will treble it be- 
fore another year.” 

Page turned the sheet, and disclosed another 
set of ink-smudged features of the Adams of 
Edensport. Some of the more prominent had be- 
gun life as loggers, and several more as mill- 
hands. It was recorded of one old pioneer, who 
looked out from the sheet in unaffected concern, 
that the townsite of Edensport had been part of 
his ranch. Thirty years before he had fled from 
civilization, only in his old age to be made a 
millionaire against his knowledge and consent, 
by having a city planted in his garden patch. 
The whole story of the growth and prospering of 
the town hewn out of the wilderness read, in its 
lurid optimism, like the fairy tale that, in fact, 
only apart of it was. 














It had been a chance shot when the young 
editor of the Edensport Jiustler had sent the re- 
maining four hundred copies of his special il- 
lustrated edition to the University of Virginia. 
He had smiled gloomily as he dabbed the last 
wrapper with grayish paste. “It’s simply a waste 
of good postage,’ he said, throwing it upon the 
heaping clothes basket of wrapped papers below. 
‘Those Virginians would rather starve in their 
holes than wallow in the wealth of Washington.” 

With his whole charge of four hundred he 
brought down Bob Page. His game was not re- 
trieved until a few weeks later, when the Edens- 
port tug boat, the only connecting link with the 
outside world, brought up at the new city wharf. 
Page stepped from the gang plank into the 
crowd, which consisted of the mayor and most 
of the prominent citizens of Edensport, who 
turned out in force each day to count the catch, 
as the tug boat disgorged its load of new-comers. 
His bag was already in the hands of an enter- 
prising hotel keeper, who had gone fourteen 
miles up the river to meet and waylay guests for 
his hostelry, by representing it to be the great 
and only. Working his way through the crowd 
of real estate sharks, Page called to his bag 
keeper that he would find his way back to the 





hotel in time for supper. As he passed through 
the warehouse on the wharf, the planked side- 
walk lay before him like a railway platform,|lifted 
three or four feet above the coarse marsh grass. 
The buildings stood at the same level as the 
street, supported upon wooden piers,and beneath 
them a sluggish tide was flowing into the town 
through ditch-like arteries. The center of the 
street was filled in with weather-stained saw- 
dust, and this sagged in the center where it was 
most traveled, likean old hammock. The build- 
ings that flanked the side-walks reared false 
fronts, with false windows above the genuine 
second-story ones. Upon the rectangular build- 
ings, dwellings and stores alike, an epidemic of 
small bay-windows had broken out; spines of fret- 
saw work ranalong the roof-peaks, and these and 
the bay-windows were the only visible efforts to- 
ward the beautiful in Edensport architecture. 
Many of the buildings were glowing in the bright 
yellows of the raw lumber. In the vacant lots, 
gaunt black tree-trunks and mighty stumps held 
place. 

When Page’s street intersected the main street 
of the ‘“‘city,” he was deflected from his course 
and drawn into the busy quarter. It was really a 
busy quarter. The streets were as full of people 
as Broadway, and the contrasting types were in- 
finitely more interesting. Just ahead of Page, 
an Indian squaw ambled along, her straggling 
black hair escaping from the scarlet cotton hand- 
kerchief tied over her head, and her bare pigeon- 
toed feet “‘intefering” beneath her green petti- 
coat. At every street corner stood groups of log- 
gers, in long-legged boots and bright-colored 
jackets. The stores on either side of the thorough- 
fare were all painted on the side facing the street 
with a brilliancy that struck Page, after the 
weather-stained delapidation of Virginia,as lurid. 
Every third store was a saloon, and every second 








one a real estate office. The tailor shops ranked 
next numerically to the saloons; and Page was sur- 
prised to notice that the men who stood about 
the real estate offices were better dressed than 
he was at that moment, and it was with misgiv- 
ings that he remembered the pile of gray flannel 
shirts in his trunk. As much life as there was 
about the street, Page saw only two or three 
women, and they were hard-featured, labor-sod- 
den looking creatures, who made him think of 
what his uncle had said when he told him of his 
Western plan: “It’s a good enough country for 
men and dogs, but it’s a bad country for women 
and horses.” As he walked the saloons thickened, 
and Edensport’s other industries thinned until 
the main street suddenly dropped itself into the 
river. Across the swift stream another settle- 
ment of houses gathered about a long, low build- 
ing from which came a continuous humming 
whirr, like an overdose of quinine in the head. 
Page stood staring across at the little secondary 
town, and beyond that at the abrupt hill that 
lifted itself straight up from the mud. It looked 
very desolate in its half cleared baldness, with 
the felled fir trees pitching headlong down the 
incline, and from its barren crest asolitary naked 
tree, shining white against the sky. He stood so 
long, that the one-armed ferryman sculled over 
to take him across, and this gave him a chance 
to ask what machinery he heard on the other 
side. He was provoked as his own stupidity in 
not recognizing one of the sawmills of the 
Rustler’s enthusiasm. Turning about, he decided 
to look up that newspaper man the next day; for 
he was in a way responsible for his being in 
Edensport. 

The next morning Page stood in the office of 
the Edensport Rustler, and the editor came out 
to him from the printing room, with ink on his 
hands. Page explained why he had come to him. 

“T’m a Southern man myself,” said the editor, 
and they shook hands. After a little talk, the 
editor said: ‘tI am behind with the paper this 
week. My foreman isin the woods taking upa 
claim; so, if you don’t mind, I'll take you inside, 
and we can talk while I fold papers.” They went 
into the back office, where the press rested after 
its week's work, and the compositors’ cases stood 
close to the dusty windows. While the editor 
automatically folded and creased and threw aside 
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paper after paper, Page explained how entirely 
without plansor experience he was. ‘*That makes 
no difference,” said the older man; ‘‘when I 
bought this outfit I didn’t know how toset type 
decently; why! I hadn’t even written a boom 
editorial. In thisnew country aman can do any- 
thing that he makes up his mind to do; there is so 
much to be done. When I came here the town 
was nothing but one sawmill, four stores and 
stumps. The woods were right in town, and I’ve 
only been here two years.” He spoke with as 
much pride as if he had built the town single- 
handed. 

“If you haven’t anything else to do, you can 
take up a timberclaim. After you have been 
over it, you can buy it of the Government for 
about four hundred dollars. In ten years you can 
sell it for as many thousand. Why, look at 
Michigan. Thisis the same story over again.” 
And with a pencil, on the margin of a damp 
Rustler, the editor made some thrilling calcula- 
tions. Page left the office of the Pustler feeling 
that his fortune was made. All that remained to 
be done was to find a suitable piece of land, ex- 
plore it with a “land cruiser,” and file upon it 
forthwith. The editor took Page to several real 
estate offices and introduced him to those speci- 
ous owners of blue prints. For several days Page 
sat about listening to the talk which ceaselessly 
eddied about what was called the ‘‘railroad situa- 
tion,” although no railroad was within twenty 
miles of Edensport. 

He was sitting in the comfortable office of Mor- 
ley Brothers one afternoon several days after his 
arrival. The men were lounging around, smok- 
ing and talking of how the town would grow, and 
how the ‘‘wildcat boomsites” of the neighbor- 
hood would inevitably perish during the next 
year, when the door opened and a small red- 
headed man entered, and exclaimed in a tone of 
intensest elation, ‘‘The bottom’s dropped out of 
Skookum!”’ Every man braced himself to closest 
attention. ‘Yes; I’ve just come un from there,” 
the little man went on; ‘‘the town looks deserted. 
they’ve shut up the big hotel and seven families 
moved out in four days.” Then there was a blur 
of voices, in whice pure joy, philosophical con- 
tent and reminders of wise prophesies drowned 
each other. When the enthusiasm at the down- 
fall of the neighboring town had abated some- 
what, one of the Morley brothers spoke. He was 
a small, sleek man in a long-tailed black coat, 
with a sort of grown-up good-boy mildness and 
clear blue eyes that reminded one of the little 
boy who never told a lie. He spoke now with an 
amiable gentleness, touched with a sentiment, 
when he said that the wonder to him was how 
the town had held together so long after the 
boom had left it. 

Then they talked of the big boom, and told 
Page how, eight months before, the real estate 
offices at Skookum did not close night or day for 
one week, and how men—yes, and women, too, 
stood all night inline to buy lots that to-day they 
could not sell for one-tenth of the price. It 
seemed to be the first time that the citizens of 
Edensport had ever allowed themselves to speak 
freely of the big boom at Skookum; and like Mil- 
ton’s picture of paradise, it was only painted 
bright the better to measure the depth of the 
fall. They stated with pride that after the boom 
had left Skookum it struck Ollalia; that Edens- 
port had never had a boom, its growth had been 
solid and healthy from the first. Page had never 
been anywhere, except in a theatre, where un- 
aninimity was so complete as at Morley Bros., 
upon the solidity of Edensport. 

The next morning after the bottom fell out of 
Skookum, the editor of the Rustler called Page 
aside, from the group at Morleys’ who held him 
in a fascinated grip, and told him he had good 
news for him. ‘‘I have just heard,” he said in an 
undertone, as he and Page walked down the 





street, “that the Government survey of the 
township up the Shekah River, that I was tell- 
ing you about, has been completed, and any day 
it may be thrown open for filing. Nowis your 
chance! You ought to get a land cruiser this 
very day, pick out a claim, go over it as quickly 
as you can, and then you can be up at Olympia, 
ready to fileon your timber claim as soon as the 
township is thrown open. There will be a lively 
scramble. I would make a break for myself, if 
this miserable paper didn’t keep me so close. 
You will find the woods pretty tough,” he added, 
looking the long-legged Virginian over; ‘“‘but 
you may be able to cruise your claim in three 
days, if you can get Kid Thomas to take you.” 
Page smiled. ‘I have been on many a possum 
hunt inthe Blue Ridge Mountains,and I'll back a 
good tough thicket of mountain laurel against 
anything you've got in these evergreen woods,” 
he said. The editor laughed explosively. ‘‘Lau- 
rel!” he said. ‘‘Laurel is a baby to sallal and 
devil’s club; but we won’t waste our wind on that. 
You’ll need all of yours for your first land cruise, 
and I’ve got to get to the office with this copy. 
Kid will tell you what you need, and then you 
come around and look over my cruising outfit.” 

Kid turned out to be an elderly man, witha 
gentle face. He had spent most of his life in the 
woods, pressing on and opening up new paths in 
the untrodden forest; always going ahead, as 
civilization had closed up at the rear. His eyes 
were of the misty blue of the haze that is caught 
in the trees in the early morning. ‘‘You want to 
get your outfit fixed up,” he said, ‘‘and the tide 
will serve us to start about six o’clock in the 
morning.” ‘‘Can’t we start this afternoon?” asked 
Page. 

‘Its no good bucking the tide, and we couldn’t 
really get started to-night before we would have 
to strike camp. You ought to get yourself fixed 
for it, too. If you don’t get your feet in good 
shape, your first cruise will wear you clean out. 
You want to get you a pairof them high loggers’ 
boots, laced up on the ankle and at the knee, and 
have the shoemaker put you about twenty spikes 
in the soles, so you can walk the logs. Then you 
want to put on heavy wool socks and grease your 
boots good. Then, let’s see, you better get one of 
them heavy jackets, like the loggers wear, and 
with a rubber and woolen blanket you’ll be just 
about fixed. I'll have to look up another witness 
to go with us, get a boat and tend to the hard- 
tack and other stuff. You meet me at the She- 
kaw wharf before six in the morning. And 
mind,” called back Kid, ‘‘don’t you forget to give 
your boots a good coat of tallow.” 

The editor showed Page back into the wood- 
shed where a heap of resinous spruce limbs bled 
pitch in gummy profusion. With a stick, he 
poked down a pair of long boots that hung ona 
nail, the soles bristled with spikes, and they had 
that appearance of parched harshness that long 
soaking followed by long drying imparts to 
leather. Beneath the boots hung trousers caked 
with aged mud and jagged in many places. Next 
the editor fished down a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, the background being of tan color over- 
laid by stripes of orange, blue and red arranged 
in asort of log cabin pattern. It was with an 
air of real pride that the editor stroked its furry 
surface. ‘‘You must surely wear this mackinaw 
if you can get into it,” he said. ‘It won’t let a 
drop of rain through.” 

Loaded with the editor’s plunder Page went 
off to his room, to follow as nearly as he could 
remember Kid’s elaborate instruciions. Kid 
Thomas had faithfully performed his part of 
the contract; for the first thing that Page saw 
the next morning, when he reached the wharf, 
was two men packing iron cooking utensils intoa 
flat-bottomed boat, and in twenty minutes more 
they were off up the Shekah River. Page sat in 
the stern, and the men faced each other in the 





boat, one pushing on his oars and the other pull- 
ing in the usual way. The tide from the harbor 
was sweeping upthe river and more than neutral- 
ized the downward current of the river. Fora 
long distance above the town the land had been 
partially cleared, every tree had been cut down 
and the ground burnt over so that the low hills 
that heaved beside the river were blackened and 
desolate. The seared evergreens, with the foliage 
burnt off, pitched their great black bodies about, 
falling over one another, interlacing and plung- 
ing headlong into the black ravines. There was 
not a green blade of grass upon the ground, and 
in places the fire still smouldered inthe gorges 
and adismal brown smoke hung low, depressed 
by the morning fog. It looked like a Dore il- 
lustration of the ‘‘abomination of desolation.” 
Page did not know that ‘‘choice town lots” climbed 
up and over these blackened hills, or he might 
have taken a more hopeful view of the prospect. 
It was a relief when the boat passed beyond the 
clearing and the banks became green with grass, 
and beyond the grass the dark evergreens threw 
black reflections into the stream. The forest was 
a strange revelation to Page, after the sunny 
woods of Virginia; the gigantic evergreens lifted 
themselves above the stream and their down- 
drooping pinions of dark foliage gave him a sense 
of awe. Here and there an uprooted tree 
stretched its grotesque roots toward the narrow- 
ing stream and along the banks delicate ferns un 
curled new fronds in the dampshadow. But Page 
lost all feeling of solemnity in taking a turn at 
the oars, and instead felt a glow of young blood 
in his veins. 

The first day’s journey was entirely by water, 
the food being prepared over a small boat-stove. 
By night they had traced the river to its small 
beginnings, so that for the last part of the way 
the boat had to be continually steered clear of 
projecting roots, helped over shallow ‘“‘riffles”’ 
and jerked around sharp turns. As night came 
on it grew very cold, and the men were glad to 
drag the boat up on the bank and start a camp 
fire. Soon the stimulating fragrance of boiling 
coffee and fried bacon floated up and became en- 
tangled in the evergreen boughs overhead, and 
the tired men sat down to a feast under a fir tree, 
with the glare of a good fire in their faces. As 
soon as supper was over, the three gathered the 
dry moss that lies under the trees and heaped it 
intoa great mound fora bed; and after it had been 
patted and punched into shape, each wrapped 
himself in his blanket and lay down to sleep. 
They were all packed in closely together for 
mutual warmth, with the rubber blankets over 
them. No sound broke the deep stillness but the 
snapping of the fire and now and then a falling 
brand; but Page could not sleep. He was tired 
and excited from the day’s unusual work, and he 
lay between the two heavily breathing woodsmen 
and stared up at the black roof of trees above 
him, trying to trace where their dark spires 
touched the sky. As the night deepened, the 
cold dampness of the woods increased, and the 
breathless silence was broken occasionally, very 
occasionally, by the deep, far-off baying of timber 
wolves. Itsounded inexpressibly lonely, and Page 
drew down closer into the nest that his weight 
had hollowed in the moss. At last the breathing 
beside grew lighter and the baying of the wolves 
fainter, until Page floated from a land of silence 
intoone peopled with sound. When he waked in 
the morning both men*were up. Kid was breath- 
ing on the face of his compass and polishing it off 
on his sleeve, and Jackson was whetting his jack 
knife on his boot leg preparatory to slicing off 
the breakfast bacon. 

“Our way lays over the county road this 
morning,” Kid was saying, ‘‘and we won't geta 
taste of cruising till afternoon.” 

“Where is the county road?” asked Page, 
sitting up and looking about him at the ‘great 
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trees so incredibly close together and the tangle 
of underbrush beneath. Only a narrow trail led 
out from the jungle in one direction. The men 
looked at each other and laughed. “If he don’t 
think this part of the road good enough what'll 
he have to say to some of them gulches up around 
Section 14?” asked Jackson. 

“Or when we get off of the trail into the sal- 
lal,” added Kid. 

After they left camp the county road lay over 
increasingly rough country, a mere thread of a 
trail that would have been lost dozens of times 
but for map and compass. As the hills grew 
more abrupt, the streams raced more swiftly at 
their feet, proclaiming themselves below the 
masses of over-lapping ferns. All through the 
forest, fallen trees lay at frequent intervals, up- 
rooted in their prime, with their leaves still 
green upon them. In spite of a determination to 
ask no more questions, Page could not help ask- 
ing, as they climbed laboriously overa heap of 
fallen trees that raised a twenty-foot barrier 
across the way,if they had very heavy wind 
storms in these woods. 

*“No; see this fir,’ said Kid, digging his heel 
into the trunk where 
these trees have'nt no grip that they turn over so 
much. This fir must have been nigh three hun- 
dred feet high; and look at them roots, not 
more than twelve feet across. If we had just one 
good, steady blow, like we have back in Maine, 
there wouldn't be one stick of timber standing in 
this whole country.” 

The hill that they had been climbing dropped 
suddenly into a deep ravine, and across it 
stretched a fallen tree, mossy and fern covered. 
The ravine was as much as a hundred feet across 
and at the centre of the log the drop must have 
been about seventy feet. The men paused a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Going to walk it?’ asked Kid. 

Jackson started out a few feet over the creak- 
ing bridge looked,down at the green chasm be- 
low and drawled: 

‘**Well, when these county roads take to tight- 
rope walking, I generally leaves ’em.”’ 

And the three plunged down the gorge with- 
out more ado. It was astiff climb up the far side, 
and as Page was snatching at the underbrush 
and dragging himself up, he was startled into 
losing his balance by having Kid shout: 

‘*‘Look out! Mind what you’re doing! You al- 
most had your hand on that devil club.” 

A stout looking weed, about as thick as a man’s 
cane, reached out invitingly; the head of the 
stick was a mass of solid thorns. 

‘““We say in these parts that ‘the devil club 
grows in slippery places.’ If you had laid hold 
of that, you'd have had about a million splinters 
in your hand, and your two hands wouldn’t have 
matched by about four sizes by night.” 

When Page reached the top of the hill, Kid 
was studying his map. ‘‘We ought to pick up 
the first section-post of your claim about here,” 
he said, ‘‘and those fellows have been surveying 
so lately that we ought not to have any trouble 
locating the witness trees either.”” The men be- 
gan moving slowly about in the underbrush, the 
curious smell of trampled ferns strong in the air, 
and Page, too, stumbled about, thinking of the 
needle in the haystack, when his foot brought up 
on something that resisted more stubbornly than 
sallal tangle. 

‘*‘What’s this,” he calleg, laying bare a square 
post about three feet high. 

‘“‘Well, if he didn’t find the corner post!” 
ejaculated Kid. 

Its square feces were hewn from a cedar slab, 
and it was planted in such a way that each face 
turned toward the timber section whose number 
it bore. When Page stood exactly in line 


he stood; ‘‘it’s because 


with it he could see a faint trail through the 
under growth, showing where the surveyors 
had run their line to the next quarter-section 





post, just a half of a mile distant ina straight line. 

‘““Now, for the witness trees,’ said Jackson, 
and fished in his trouser pockets for the stub ofa 
pencil. After examining the fresh blazes on the 
trees, they decided upon this description: 

‘“*“A dead spruce, with a cross blazed on the 
trunk, to the northeast. A hemlock, blazed 
twice, due east, and a hollow cedar, twelve feet 
in diameter, to the west.” 

Page wrote it down on the edge of Kid’s map. 
“That is to prove to them at the land office 
that you really bave cruised your claim, and it 
ought to tally with the surveyor’s description; 
but most of the claims hereabouts are held by 
those real estate fellows in Edensport, who swear 
that they have cruised them and bring up their 
witnesses to swear it, too, when they have never 
set foot on anything higher than an office desk. 
They get through at the land office about as slick 
as the man that does as you do, too. Every now 
and then they catch a tenderfoot at it, though.” 

‘*What is the law exactly?” asked Page,sitting 
down in the centre of a great clump of elk fern, 
secretly glad of the respite from climbing. 

‘*You must cruise your claim, go onevery forty 
acres of the one hundred and sixty, locate the 
section posts so you can describe them. Then 
you've got toswear to it all at the land office and 
say that you believe the land is of more value for 
timber than for anything else. That’s filing on 
it; and after that no one can take it from you un- 
til your time for buying it of the Government is 
up. Thenif you don’t prove up and buy, anyone 
else can file on it.”’ ‘*That’s all so,” said Jackson, 
‘“*but we ought to get something to eat now, for 
we've got some genuwine cruisin’ before us.” 

The Blue Ridge possum hunter felt rather 
played out, but when the last of his coffee had 
washed down the last of his bacon, he gathered 
himself for the real work that lay ahead. 

**No, no,” called Kid, settling himself against 
his pack; ‘‘we don’t start till we’ve had a little 
tobacco.” 

Page settled himself back into the nest he had 
crushed in the fern; and as the men puffed lazily 
at their pipes, he was surprised to notice how 
easily he was becoming rested. The air was de- 
liciously fresh, and the smeli of the pines was 
pleasant tothe nostrils. By the time the others 
knocked out their pipes he felt quite ready to go 
on. Their way led now through a pathless waste 
of underbrush. The sallal bush entangled their 
feet, while the salmon-berry bushes grew just at 
a convenient height to strike the face and snatch 
at a man’s clothes, and through it all the dainty 
vine-maple stretched a net of delicate foliage. 
They had simply tocrash or wedge a way through 
as best they could, with the irritation of being 
snatched back and baffled at every move. They 
climbed fallen trees, slid down ravines and 
crawled up the far side, and always high above 
them stretched the endless darkness of the pines 
and about them the birdless silence of the woods. 
If they made a mile in two hours it was doing 
wonders. By the middle of the day another sec- 
tion post was located, and they were circling 
back to the starting point, having passed as 
nearly as they could through the “forties.” Page 
was resting a breathing space on the root of a 
fallen hemlock, whose head rested in the green 
gulch below, when a far-off cry reached him. It 
was a long-drawn whoop, repeated at mechanical 
intervals. Making a trumpet of his hands, Page 
shouted back, then the sound came stronger, and 
again Page called. This time there could be no 
doubt that the answering call was a response. 
All three men set themselves to hallooing, and 
slowly the answering cry approached. Page felt 
his heart beating with acurious sort of appre- 
hension; their remoteness from all human crea- 
tures had seemed so absolute that it was startling 
to realize that groping toward them was some 
other being. As the call grew close, the thicket 





of salmon-berry in the gulch stirred, and the 
orange: berries shook off from their white caps, 
then the bushes parted, and a hideous brown 
face, lifted in the grimace of a mighty whoop, 
sent up a yell. 

‘‘Siwash Pete!” shouted Kid and Jackson in 
a breath. The Indian who climbed up the bank 
toward them in a shambling way was a narrow- 
chested, flat-nosed man of the low Mongolian type 
of the Chinook race. He might have been the 
stuffed idol that he looked for all expression that 
his face showed at seeing them. He fumbled in 
his pocket as his came up, and finally drawing 
out a dirty wad of paper, handed it to Page. 
Page opened it and read: 

“Come back at once. 
fixing up a scheme to jump your claim. 
must get to the iand office ahead of them.” 

The paper bore the Rustler’s business heading, 
and the date of the preceding day. Page handed 
it to Kid, who gave a long, low whistle. 

“You must get out of this,” he said, a deter- 
mined look coming into his eyes. ‘‘You’ll have 
to go with the Indian, for you'll never make it in 
time in our flat-bottomed boat.” Then turning 
to the Indian he spoke in the curious clicking 
gutteral of the Chinook jargon: 

‘Kah me-si-ka ca-nim?” 

Pete gave a grunt, and a jerk of his thumb 
backward in the direction from whence he had 
come. 

‘‘He says,” Kid interpreted, turning to Page, 
‘that his canoe is in the river just below here. 
Your best chance is to make him pole you down 
to Edensport, and if you can’t do no better, row 
you up to Helo, where you can get a cayuse pony 
to take you the rest of the way to Olympia.” 

‘““Will he do it?” asked Page, looking doubt- 
fully at the Siwash. Kid spoke again authorita- 
tively to Pete who had stood all the while gazing 
fixedly at nothing. 

“Yes, he’ll take you right enough. But you 
better leave your pack for us to bring, and we’ll 
follow you down as quick as we can. But mind,” 
he called as Page shook himself free of the pack, 
“don’t you ask that Siwash how much you owe 
him. Like as not he’d tell you five hundred dol- 
lars. You give hima plug of tobacco, and he’ll 
be satisfied.” With this final warning, Page 
plunged down the gulch with Pete shambling 
after him. When he got down, he turned and 
called back: 

*O, Kid! What’s Indian for ‘Hurry?’” 

‘*Hy-ak,” came the response, and so armed, 
Page sprang into the thicket. After a few min- 
utes tussle, they came out upon the county road 
that by comparison with what he had just been 
through looked a noble highway. Dropping into 
a smart double-quick, braced by a growing sense 
of indignation against the Morleys, Page dodged 
trees and hurried along with the Indian panting 
like a dog at his heels. When they reached the 
river, asmall canoe was drawn up on the bank. 
It was of the Indian shovel-nose pattern, 
fashioned out of a single cedar log, slender and 
taut, without seam, bolt or rivet. Pete groped 
about in a mass of ferns and drew out a long pole 
shod with an iron spike and a pair of oars; slid- 
ing the canoe into the water, they jumped in as 
the strong current caught the light craft and 
spun it down stream. Pete steadied himself in 
the bow, and with one splay brown foot braced 
against the upturned shovel-nose, he guided the 
boat and propelled it forward with the iron 
spiked pole. It was askilled movement, for al- 
though the stroke was applied continously from 
one side, he controlled the canoe perfectly, and 
kept it in the centre of the doubling stream. The 
speed was in exhilerating contrast witn the la- 
borious pull up the river, and the afternoon slid 
by almost as swiftly as the gliding canoe. Page 
felt a boyish confidence growing upon him that 
he would reach Olympia in time to file on his 
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claim. > Pete stood 
swaying from hip to 
hip, as Page went 
over the matter in 
his mind, moving 
“ea. with the rhymthic 
dipping of the pole; 
the Indian’s profile reminding Page dimly of some 
old ship’s figure-head that time and weather had 
almost obliterated. At last the water became too 
deep for the pole to touch bottom, and Pete laid 
it aside with a remark whose import Page did 
not catch, and took up the oars. As the after- 
noon waned they passed beyond the shadow of the 
evergreens and were once more in the burned- 
over clearing. Page lent forward in the canoe 
and listened eagerly for the first sound of Edens- 
port. He felt that he could help the boat for- 
ward by the pressure of his impatient feet. 

At last the chute of the sawmill came into 
sight, andas Pete swung the canoe clear of the 
boom of logs beside it, the long bellow of the six 
o’clock mill-whistle tore the air,and then another 
and another sounded its commercial angelus. 
Page sprang out on the wharf while the canoe 
stillrocked, and motioning Pete to follow, started 
on a run for the Rustler’s office. His one thought 
was what he would ask the editor; but as he 
passed through the front office the editor was not 
there. Going back into the printing office, he 
found the foreman wiping his hands on the office 
towel. The foreman knew nothing of the editor 
further than that he had gone out an hour be- 
fore; he had left no message. Page stood con- 
fused. The editor’s advice had been so much a 
part of his plan that without it he hardly knew 
how to act. As he went ont, he suddenly thought 
that if his presence in town were known it might 
hasten the land jumpers’ scheme, if it were not 
already too far along. So, not daring to show 
himself on the main street, he hurried back as 
he came. It seemed too stupid to race off with- 
out even knowing whether he were pursued or 
pursuing, or neither; but he could think of no 
alternative, with only Pete for ally. So, with the 
cheering thought that it was growing dark, and 
that he had lost nearly an hour, he went back to 
the wharf and got a second pair of oars, and with 
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some difficulty found 
that Pete understood 
that he wanted to be 
taken up the Skookum 
River. Again they were 
off, but now with tide 
and the heavy current 
of the larger stream 
againstthem. Page took 
the bow seat and Pete 
gave a very languid stroke in the stern, the canoe 
went nosing along the bank to avoid the current, 
in and out the canoe crawled, so close to the bank 
that they were raked by the overhanging trees. 
Toward the center of the stream the current 
raced by, and the back eddies caught them even 
where they were doubling in and out around the 
thousand little capes and promontories of the 
ragged bank. Above the dark stream a narrow 
strip of sky was slowly growiag darker; and in 
front, the form of the Indian bent to his short, 
lazy stroke. 

‘“‘Hy-ak,”” shouted Page in a sudden burst of 
impatience. Pete did not move a muscle in re- 
sponse, and continued to dip and recover at ex- 
actly the same rate. It occured to Page that he 
was asleep, so he leant forward and looked into 
his face; in the dim light he could see the dull 
glimmer of the eyes, so like two bits of flat black 
glass in the head of anidol. Page dropped back 
into his seat with a groan, and they crept around 
another bend. Then a happy thought struck 
him, and getting up he motioned to Pete that he 
would take the stefn seat and set the stroke him- 
self. But it was like moving reluctant dog from 
a favorite corner to get the Indian to move. 
After the exchange was once made, Page vented 
his pent up irritation on the oars. With feet 
braced firm, he bent himself to the work and the 
canoe doubled speed—if any motion so slow could 
be called speed. Reach and recover, reach and 
recover, each stroke made some little impression, 
and the canoe responded. Page’s throat grew 
dry and his hands burned on the oars, but with 
the strong exercise came hope of success. Page 
did not dare think how far ahead his goal 
stretched, but made each turn the object of his 
effort, as if it had been the last. The night 
darkened, and he could hear nothing but the 
trip-hammer of his heart-beats; and his straining 
eyes saw nothing but the sinuous line of bank 
ahead. After years, came the feeble glimmer of 
earliest dawn; the mist lay so thick upon the river 
that it could have been taken up by the bucket- 
ful; out of its white shroud loomed the sawmill 
of Helo; and beyond, the town. 

Page climbed from the canoe with! all the 
speed that his cramped legs allowed; pushed a 











bill into Pete’s hand, and set out on a limp run 
for the stable, where the stage horses were put up. 

‘*How long before the stage leaves for Olym- 
pia?” “he asked of the man who answered his 
knock. 

‘Six or seven hours.” 

*‘Can you let me have a horse?”’ 

‘Yes, for twenty dollars for the round trip.” 

Page hesitated. 

‘**Has anyone gone to Olympiasince yesterday’s 
stage?” 

‘*‘Man got a horse from me about half an hour 
ago.” 

“Small dark man, with a pleasant, mild-looking 
face?” 

‘*That’s the very kind.” 

“Give me the horse; the fastest that you’ve 
got.” 

When a piebald cayuse was brought out, and 
Page had fastened on his spur, he flung himself 
up and asked which horse were the better, this 
or the one that had gone before. The liveryman 
took so long to decide upon their respective mer- 
its that, getting the direction of the road to 
Olympia, Page touched the cayuse and left the 
man still debating. The horse was fresh, and 
Page felt his courage mounting for the chase. 
Morley had only a half hour start and did not 
know that he was followed; he could easily catch 
up onhim until he was within sight, and then 
the rest depended upon that question that the 
stable man had not been able to decide. The 
stage road was in good condition, and bore the 
fresh imprint of a horse’s hoofs. J%emembering 
that a long ride lay before him, Page put his 
horse into an easy trot, thinking he would keep 
him fresh for the race when they came in sight 
of Morley. The morning air was delicious, and 
Page as much at home on a horse as in a rocking 
chair; the forest on either side of the road 
steamed with moisture, and was full of the scent 
of ferns. Atevery turn of the road Page leant 
forward to see the gentle Morley jogging on 
ahead; but as turn after turn was passed without 
bringing him into sight, Page began to grow im- 
patient, and touched up his cayuse. The little 
beast, getting excited, sprang forward in a gal- 
lop, the pounding of his hoofs sounding like 
thunder to Page, whose heart, too, was pounding 
to a quicker measure. 

“The next turn,” he said to himself. But the 
next turn brought only another stretch of brown 
road and green forest. Surely then the next. 
Up to the great fir atthe bend they swept. Then 
around it. And there ahead, just passing out of 
sight, isa man in a cloak, spurring a yellow 
cayuse. Page could have yelled with delight. 
Striking his spurs deep, his horse bounced for- 
ward and again the other rider was in sight. 
Just for an intoxicating moment. But Page felt 
that his little horse understood now what was 
wanted of him, as he jumped forward in a suc- 
cession of quick bounds that were covering the 
ground between the two riders. On and on they 
rode, and Page was steadily gaining. The rider 
in front turned once or twice, apprehensively, as 
the distance shortened. Page set his teeth hard, 
and his eyes watered with the intensity of his 
gaze at the flying hoofs ahead. He was gaining 
very little now. Could it be that he was losing? 
Gathering his reins tight, and calling to his 
horse, he urged him into another desperate effort. 
The trees flew dizzily by. There were fewer of 
them now. Page lifted his eyes a moment to see 
the reason, and there, just in front, lay Olympia, 
the capitol shining white in the morning sun. 
For the first time Page feared to lose the race. 
One-eighth ofa mile more and Morley would be in 
line at the land office ready to file on his claim. 
With a shout to his horse, and striking him with 
spurs and bridle at once, Page lent forward to 
see the yellow cayuse give a mighty bound; the 
rider stand in his stirrups, and with a shout of 
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triumph, wave his hat and flash far ahead of him 
into the town. Page felt his horse tremble and 
weaken under him. 

**You fool! If you had been a Virginian,” his 
dry tongue tried to say against his dry throat. 
Then suddenly the weariness of the long strug- 
gle came full upon him, added to the bitterness 
of defeat. He could not see for a moment, and 
when his eyes cleared, there stood the yellow 
cayuse up the street in front of a large public 
building. A fierce sense of indignation came 
over Page; he would not tamely allow his claim 
to be stolen from him under his very eyes; he 
would make a fight for it yet. Jumping from his 
shivering horse, he fairly dragged him on, and 
reaching the building, he threw his reins to the 
little half-breed who held the yellow cayuse; 
running up the steps he reached the door and 
ran into the arms of the editor. 

‘*You here!” they shouted together. Then the 
editor broke into asudden explosion of laugh 
ter. 

“What?” Page drew back and flushed angrily. 

‘*There, look there,” gasped the editor, point 
ing to the pair of fagged horses. 

‘*You don’t mean’’—said Page, faltering 

**Yes, yes,”’ and the editor dropped on the steps 
in another burst of laughter. ‘‘Well, if this 
blamed horse race of ours isn’t good enough to 
print,” he gasped. ‘‘I was dead sure that was 
Morley behind. I got uneasy after I sent you 
that note; didn’t think you could make it in 
time, so I posted up here and filed on your claim 
just now. But wecan fix up your title to it all 
right.” 

After four or five hours of sleep, Page and the 
editor were walking down toward the stage, 
which had just come in from Helo. Fach leda 
dejected cayuse. 

‘“T really feel,’’ Page was saying, ‘‘that I owe 
an explanation to this poor little beast.”’ 

The stage was disgorging its passengers, and 
there beside the door, politely helping some old 
country-woman to alight, stood Morley, hat in 
hand. 

“Come up to Olympiaon business?” called the 
editor, his eyes dancing. 

Morley turned suddenly,looked at Page, bowed 
and said with a smile 

‘**Yes, thanks, I did have a little business.” 


ON OKANOGAN SMITH’S RANCH. 


Mr. Bird, a prospector who recently arrived at 
gave the News 


Northport from Boundary Creek, g 
an interesting account of some of his experiences 
in the Okanogan Country. He stopped one day 
at “Okanogan”? Smith’s ranch, which is on the 
reservation, about a mile above the foot of Osoo- 
yoos Lake. Mr. Smith has a few acres of peach 
trees that bore a heavy crop this seasong and 
had a large force at work picking, drying and 
canning the fruit. 


composed of all the white women, Indian squaws 


It was a queer looking force, 


and children in the country. They were drying 
on sheets, wagons covers and all kinds of cloth 
laid on the ground, and there was one evapo- 
rator. Mr. Smith also raises fine apples, and 
this is the only fruit he is not liberal with. He 
will not sellan apple for less than six cents a 
pound, and finds a ready market for them. Mr. 
Smith’s history is so well known throughout this 
State that it is unnecessary to repeat, only briefly, 
that he squatted on his present ranch some 
twenty-five years ago, before the land was set 
aside asa reservation. They tried to put him 
off after it became a reservation, but he would 
not go, declaring that he was there first and 
would stay, and he did stay, and holds his land. 
He carried his fruit trees by pack, and any way 
he could get them, to his ranch from the Sound, 
and he had success from the first in raising 
them. 





THE DESCENDING STAR. 


4 CHIPPEWA LEGEND.* 


lhe chieftain satin his wigwam doo1 
\nd smoked his evening pipe 
While a crowd of Indian boys and girls, 
Knowing his wisdom ripe 
Were berg hima story to tell 
For votive offering brought 
The tobacco loved by the aged sage 
So he told the tale they sought 
Phere was once a time when the world was filled 
With «a people happy he said 
lhe crimson tide of war rolled not 
Nor against each other led 
Each rival tribe their warriors brave 


For the nations were @s one 


lhe frightful scourge that has wasted us 
Had, happily, not begun 

With game in plenty forest and plain 
A bounded None were in want 

And ghastly famine never touched 


The tribes with its finger gaunt 


At the dding of man the beasts of the field 
All meekly went and came, 
For they feared him not nor reason had 


But all were harmless and tame. 


Unending spring for winter's blasts 
And chills gave never a place 

Each tree and bush bowed low with fruit 
So they needed not the chase 

\ carpet of flowers covered the earth 
While the air with their perfume 

Wa ide! The songs of mated birds 
Rose ever n sweetest tune, 

rhe earth was indeed a paradise 
And man was worthy to live 

Mong these delights in tranquil peace 
That merit alone can give 

rhe Indians—sole possessors then 
Roamed here and there at will 

er plains and lakes and wilderness 
\ that it were so still! 

They numbered millions, as Nature designe 
Enjoying her many gifts 


rhe sports of the fields were their delight 


Such life the soul uplifts 


rhey watched the stars with loving gaze 
And thought that they must be 

rhe homes of the good, with the Great Spirit 
In the heavens roaming free 

One vhtastar shone strangely bright 
Outshining all the rest 

\t first thev deemed it far away 


Its nearness never guessed 
Then some declared they believed it stood 


Just over the tree-tops tall 


To solve the doubt a council of 
The wisest men they call 

These went one night and found the star 
Was something like a bird 

It hovered just above the trees 


Phey feared, for they had heard 
From their forefathers, that it might 
\ bloody war foretell 
And over them the silent dread 
Of some disaster fell 


One moon had waned; the mystery 
No one could solve or tell 


If the omen of their heavenly guest 
Forboded illor well 
When a warrior had a wondrous dream 


\ lovely maiden came 
And stood by his side, in sweetest tones 


She called him by his name, 


lL love your beautiful lakes,” said she, 

Your mountains clothed in green. 
In yonder sky, shining above 

My sisters still are seen. 
But | have left them to come and live 

Among your race, young brave; 
lo find a suitable home for me 

Go ask your sages grave 


And pray, what form shall I assume 
ro be best loved by you?” 
The youth awoke and stepped from his lodge 
rhe ominous star to view. 
It shone with undimmed luster where 
It has stood for many a day; 
Yet he firmly believed it the visitor 
His waking had driven away. 


Atearly dawn the crier was sent 
Around the camp to call 

The warriors at once to the Council Lodge, 
And there, before them all, 

The young brave told his dream so strange. 





For love, they said, no doubt 
For love of man the star had come 
And wandered there about. 


ro welcome her to Earth next night 
Five nobie braves were sent; 

They took the pipe of peace which herbs 
\ sweet aroma lent. 

Then with expanded wings she came, 
She hovered near their homes 

Like one who wished to be at rest 
But still unwilling roams. 


In dreams she asked the youth again: 
Pray tell me where I shall live, 

And what form now must I assume 
ro most enjoyment give?” 

Hle could not decide; so she was told 
For herself ‘'twere best to choose. 

The tribe might through their ignorance 
Her heavenly wisdom lose. 


On the mountains first in the pure white rose 
She dwelt; but all unseen 

By the tribe she loved; so next she went 
To be the prairie’s queen. 

She trembled with fear, with ceaseless dread, 
At the hoof of the buffalo, 

For safety then a rocky cliff 
She sought and glanced below. 


‘I know where I will live,” she said, 
“Where glides the swift canoe 
Of the race I most admire and where 
Dear children always you 
My playmates can be: | will kiss yonr cheeks 
\s you slumber by the lake; 
llere with you all. my best beloved, 
My home I will ever make.” 


These words she spoke and alighted soon 
On the water's limpid breast; 

Looked down at her image reflected there, 
\t last she was at rest. 

In the morning sun as pure as heaven 
\ thousand lilies basked. 

For “wah-be-gwan-nee” water lily 
The Indian children asked 


In the southern sky this bright star lives, 
Her brethren can be seen 

Far off in the cold North hunting the bear. 
Meanwhile, with ardor keen, 

Her sisters watch from East and West, 
And here, an exile lone, 

She sees her heavenly kindred fair 
In the home that was her own. 


*My children, when the lilies pure 
You pluck from the placid lake, 
Hold them tow'rd heaven. their rightful home, 
Abandoned for your sake, 
So they may be happy here on earth 
\s any sister star 
That, stationed in the sunny sky, 
Gleams brightly from afar.” 
IDA SEXTON SEARLS. 


*This legend is related by Kah-ge-ga-gah-bawh, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation, or Chippewas, in his 
‘Traditional History of the Ojibway Nation,” pur- 
porting to be the first volume of Indian history writ- 
ten by an Indian 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bawh, in common with his forest 
Twenty 
months passed in aschool in Illinois constituted the 


’ 


brethren, was “brought up in the woods.’ 


sum-total of his schooling. But he had learned the 
traditions of his people. as was customary, from the 
lips of the Chief, his father. Through the stilted 
language of thissomewhat unlettered Indian we cateh 
faint glimpses of the poetic beauties with which the 
tradition glowed when actually related at the wigwam 
door. These I have endeavored to retain and erystal- 
lize in the preceding metrical version of the Indian 





*@e 


A POET’S LIFE. 

In the sweetest song that was ever sung, 

There is always a note of sadness; 
For the melody feels the minor creep 

Through every note of gladness. 
For poets have two-fold lives, I ween, 
A life of action and a life of pain 
A two-fold life! Doing and suffering 
Not one life alone, but all men’s lives, 
Their joys, their griefs, their aspirations; 
These feel the poet, and he writes 
In his own heart’s blood such burning words, 
That mankind, reading, only recognize 
Each one his own iife’s history, 
Nor pause to think that from the poet’s soul 
The song broke forth, because, being a poet, 
Ile was a man, and knew his brother's needs, 
Feeling his own. 

BERNICE E, NEWELL. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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SCORCH EBSE COCR BeEES 


An Impressive Sermon, 


A preacher down in Clark County, not many 
Sundays ago, was preaching on ‘“‘The Immortality 
of the Soul.”” When he reached the climax in 
his sermon he stepped to the front of the plat- 
form and leveling his right index finger at the 
congregation said: ‘‘You may lose your wives 
and get others; you may lose your husbands and 
get others; you may lose your horses and car- 
riages and get others; but when you lose your 
soul it’s good bye, John!”—Moscow (Idaho) De- 
mocrat. 


A Mean Man, 


The man that used a wart fora collar button 
was in last week. He’s the same man that takes 
a seat in the back of the church to save the in- 
terest on the nickel he gives up with a groan to 
the Lord. He took the Record for two years and 
after he read itsent it to his cousin in Minnesota, 
who sent him an overcoat every winter. Now he 
orders it stopped without paying for it. He does 
does not live in Grafton but we know where he 
does live and where he will live if he don’t square 
his newspaper account before he catches the 
cholera.—Grafton Record. 


Colorado’s Big Trout. 


In the Rocky Mountains one day a friend and 
myself came upon a little summer hotel near a 
crystal stream. There was an old man smoking 
a pipe on a bench at the front door. As we ap- 
proached my friend said: ‘Now there is one 
Colorado fisherman who will believe any fish 
story you’re a mind to tellhim. Just try it.” I 
walked up to the old man and said: 

“Splendid fishing over in that stream, eh, 
stranger?” 

‘Yes, sir; splendid fishing. 

“T know it. I was up here last summer, and I 
got a whopping trout on my line—he broke it 
snap in two.” 

“Yes, the trout do that up here,” the man 
answered with a peculiar drawl. 

“Then I got arope and fished with that, 
but the trout broke that too.” 

‘*Yes, the trout often break ropes up here.” 

‘‘Well, then,” I went on, ‘I was decided to 
land him, and I got him ona log chain and 
pulled him out.” 

““Yes; log chains are the only thing what 
will pull the trouts out up here.” 

‘““Well you see, after I got this big trout 
out we couldn’t get him up to the house.” 

“Yes, it’s powerful hard to pull our trouts 
up here.” __ 

“So I got a yoke of oxen, put the trout on 
the sledge, and after a hard pull succeeded in 
getting him up to the house.” 

‘*Yes,” said the old man without a smile; 
“a yoke of oxen with a sledge is the only 
thing what can carry our trout up here.” 

I was getting desperate. The old codger 
shouldn’t agree with me longer if I could pre- 
vent him. 

‘Well, sir,” I continued, ‘“‘we took that 
trout and turned him out to pasture with the 
cattle.” 

**Yes,” said the old rascal, ‘‘that’s what we 
allus do with our trout up here.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” I urged, ‘‘and after he had been 
there among thecattle for about three months 
he grew horns.” 


” 





‘*What!” and the old man straightened up; ‘‘a 
fish grow horns?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ I continued. 

“Stranger,” he said, rising to his feet and ad- 
vancing towards me, “that’s a darned lie.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Grand Forks Girls’ Gum. 
While eating dinner in a popular restaurant 


| 
| 


to-day, the writer’s hand came in contact with a | 


hard lump on the under side of the table which, 
upon investigation, he found to be a chew of gum. 
He bappened to think that it was the table 
usually occupied by some of the lady clerks in 
the stores, so he looked the table over and found 
forty-seven chews of Yucatan, tutti frutti, spruce 


and other varieties of gum. It is possible that | 


the girls did not put it all there, but it is safe to | 


say they are responsible for at least forty-six of | 


the cuds.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 


Palouse Irish, 

A funny looking Irishman with hayseed still 
clinging to his hair walked into a Howard Street 
saloon last evening, and being of a comical dis- 
position was soon engaged in conversation with 
a knot of men standing by the bar. He told 


them all about his ranch down in the Palouse | 
Country,how much wheat he raised and numerous | 


other matters ofa personal nature. Finally he 
gaid: ‘Gentlemen, this is afoine country to live 
in, but do yez know what is the hoight of me 
ambition?’ One of his listeners answered no, 
and asked him what it was. 

‘Sure,’’ answered the Palouse Irishman, “I 


wid loike to go back to old Ireland for three or | 


four weeks and spind three or four months.”— 
Spokane Chronicle. 


Eli in His Glory. 

From a Bozeman gentleman who was in Helena 
last week, we learn that our friend and brother 
Shelby Eli Dillard, of the Red Lodge Vocifera- 
tor, was regularly and strictly in it, while at the 
temporary capital. When last seen he was going 
to the Helena depot to catch the train, and see- 
ing acur there, boarded it. Soon after he was 
approached by a dapper porter who ironically in- 
quired if he was Marcus Daly. ‘‘No,” replied 
Eli, ‘I am not, but I want you to distinctly under- 
stand that Iam a bigger man than old Daly ever 
dared be, and when Marcus is drinking rain- 





water, Ill be supping wine, and don’t you forget 
it.” ‘*Well,” replied the porter, ‘‘this is Mr. 
Daly’s private car, and if you are not Mr. Daly, 
I will have to ask you to get out.” 

Shelby got, but just too late to catch the train. 
When last seen he was describing the scene to 
Col. Searles and Tom Baker, both of whom prof- 
fered their hearfelt sympathy and looked to the 
near future when the trio would all be riding in 
their private cars, instead of writing editorials 
intended to captivate the public into the belief 
that Helena is the only city in the State, intended 
by nature for the capital.— Bozeman Chronicle. 


Getting Information Under Difficulties, 

He was sent out by one of the political commit- 
tees that are so anxious to carry the county. His 
mission was to learn the names of the residents 
of each house in the district given to his care. 
Yesterday he called at a house and a woman, who 
was beyond all doubt a native of Sweden, answer- 
ed his knock at the door. ‘‘Any men here?” he 
inquired. 

The woman opened her eyes, but her lips made 
no reply. 

‘*Any men live here?’’ the canvasser repeated. 

‘*Nay, Swaden,”’ was the reply. 

“Don’t you understand English?” 

*“*T tank so.” 

‘*Well, are there any voters here?” 

‘‘Nay, Swaden.”’ 

“Oh, Swaden, are there any men living 


| here?” 


“The woman appeared to be mystified and 


| evidently did not understand the question. The 





canvasser was perplexed. He devoted several 
minutes to deep and heavy thinking and finally 
returned to the attack by asking: 

‘‘Have you a husband?” 

A broad grin covered the woman’s face and 
trying to blush she replied: 

“Yas, sar.” 

‘*You have a husband?” 

‘Yas, sar.” 

The canvagser jotted this downin his book and 
asked: 

‘*What are his politics?” 

‘*Nay, Swaden.” 

‘Damn Sweden! Is he a Democrator a Re- 
publican?” 

“Nay, Swaden.” 

“Oh! How does he vote?” The canvasser 
yelled. 

‘He don’t vote, sar. He’s bane dead,” was 
the reply.— Tacoma News. 





A BALKY TEAM. 
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North Dakota Romance. 

Senator Patch, of New Rockford, recently lost 
his Merchants Hotel by fire, and has had other 
varying fortunes. Three years ago, $300,000 


different from the little settlement of long ago 
and can hardly be made to believe that the Bitter 
Root Valley lies beyond the little colony of beau- 
tiful homes he sees in South Missoula. He isa very 
well dressed man, and while he would be recog- 


| nized anywhere for what he is he has a well-to-do 


| has hardly a grey hair in it. 


| When the scientists saw the 


appearance in striking contrast to the average 
half-breed of this section of country. He wears 
a sombrero, a woolen shirt, blanket-lined overalls 
His hair is long and thick and 
Since leaving here 
he has been all over the United States and as far 
He says he is here on business. 


and moccasins. 


south as Mexico. 


i— Missoulian. 


A Montana Biped. 

Secretary James G. Ramsey of the board of 
World’s Fair managers is exhibiting a relic of 
the prehistoric ages in Helena, the Independent 
states. It was dug up in a gravel pit about a 
mile from Glendive in Eastern Montana, on the 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It has 
been examined by members of the Smithsonian 
Institute and Oberlin College and pronounced to 
be one of the most valuable discoveries of its 
kind ever made on the North American conti- 
The relic was found some time ago by 
Colonel J. H. Ray, of Glendive, and at the time 
was supposed to be a bony structure belonging to 
the skeleton of a mastodon, such remains being 
in the neighborhood of Glendive. 
relic at Glendive 
they made several high offers of money to Colo- 
nel Ray for the curious looking piece of bone. 
\fter repeated attempts to get possession of it 
the gentlemen from the Smithsonian Institute 
and Oberlin College informed its owner that he 
had something of great value. They knew it 
was not any part of an ape, yet from its structure 
it must have formed the backbone of a biped 
that was 60 feet high. A hole through the center 
of the smaller piece of bone is where the spinal 
cord was once and is said to be an indication of 
the size of the brain. The hand of any ordinary 
sized man can almost be placed in the cavity of 
the prehistoric relic. This hole is what con- 
vinced the gentlemen from the Smithsonian In- 
stitute and Oberlin College that the piece of 


nent. 


numerous 


vertebre is not a part of the skeleton of some 





in Chicago was left to certain heirs, of whom 
Mrs. A will was forged, dis- 
inheriting the heirs, the forger 


ss 


Patch was one. 
was arrested 
but in the purlieus 
of aChicago probate court the possible $300,- 
000 has been suspended somewhere, like Maho- 
met’s coffin, ‘twixt heaven and earth, until 
just recently. Now a compromise has been 
effected, the forger gets $35,000 and gives a 
quittance to his claim, and the jolly senator 
and his wife are soon to receive their 


and sent “‘over the road,” 


likely 
$75,000 share. 


A Returned Wanderer. 


a halft Flathead Indian, 
arrived in town this morning riding a horse 
on which he has traveled 600 miles. This is 
his first visit here after an absence of twenty- 
eight years at which time he knew everybody 
in this vicinity and the Bitter Root Valley. 
He was the intimate friend of most of the 
pioneers of the section of the country, many 
of whom have passed away during his absence 
and he has the earlier history of the country 
at his tongue’s end. He speaks English, 
French and Spanish fluently and is a man of 
very great intelligence. He has the appear- 
ance of being about sixty years of age but says 
he is eighty-three. He is the owner of a fine 
ranch in* Wyoming where he has a large 
family and where he raises cattle and crops. 
He | naturally is lost in the new Missoula so 


John Aneas, yreed 
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huge ape, for they said such an animal could not 
have the large brain which the cavity would in- 
dicate. These learned men would not say it 
was a man, but did not hesitate to say it wasa 
biped of some kind whose skeleton was similar in 
construction to that of a man. 


For Ways That are Dark, 

There once lived in Butte, Mont., two China- 
men—one named Way Ching Foo and the other 
One Lung Sing. One Lung Sing was the pro- 
prietor of a small store, in which many articles 
of the Chinese and Japanese pattern were kept 
forsale. One Lung was also the possessor of a 
rather prepossessing young wife. Way Ching 
Foo had formed quite a liking for One Lung’s 
mate in life, and thought he would take steps to 
not only come in possession of the store but of 
the woman also. So he made overtures to One 
Lung Sing in regard to buying the store and the 
wife. A definite agreement was decided upon. 

The store and wife were both sold to Way 
Ching Foo for $750 cash. One Lung, soon after 
the sale, left Butte and came to Moscow, where 
he is employed at presentin one of our hotels as 
cook. Soon after his arrival here his wife fol- 
lowed, the previous sale notwithstanding. 
Everything was running along smoothly untila 
few day ago, when lo! and behold who should ap- 
pear before them but Way Ching Foo. He went 
to City Marshall Langdon and laid before that 
dignitary his tale of woe. “Me gotee wifee 
here,” he said. ‘‘Me boughtee her in Buttee, up 
in Montana; me payee sev-hun fiftly dollee for 
store and wifee. My wife runnee way off here to 
One Lung Sing. Me boughtee her from him— 
paid sev-hun fiftly dollee. Me wantee you to go 
with me and get my wifee.”’ 

With a smile on his face as broad as a ten-acre 
lot, Marshal Langdon accompanied the novel 
purchaser to where ‘‘wifee’’ was located, but the 
runaway did not seem inclined to return. After 
considerable ‘trag chewing” among themselves— 
not including the marshal—all three of the 
almond-eyed creatures agreed to let the China- 
man Society of Masons settle matters, and the 
whole affair was referred tothem. Inthe mean- 
time Way Ching Foo has the “‘sev-hun fiftly dol- 
lee” and ‘‘wifee,” while One Lung Sing has the 
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little Chinese store and some experience as to 
correctness of the old saying that ‘‘for ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain” the heathen 
Chinee takes the whole confectionery—wife and 
all.— Moscow (Idaho) Star. 





To Take Care of an Orphan, 

Here’s a good opportunity for some energetic 
Eastern girl. The Stanton Pilot contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘*Wanted—A suitable person to take 
of charge an orphan about 35 years old out on 
Section 26. A female about 18 years of age pre- 
ferred. Permanent situation tothe right person. 
Apply to the sheriff, or clerk of district court, 
Stanton, N. D.” 


Servant Girls’ Wages in Idaho. 


Servant girls, if you want high wages come to 
the Coeur d’Alenes. No Chinamen here, and help 
is always in great demand on terms that justify 
a trip across the continent to this point. Hun- 
dreds of tidy servant girls can find immediate 
employment. From every district comes the cry 
of female help wanted. Certainly, $25 a month 
in a private family ought to be an inducement to 
the poor girls in the East who are working their 
fingers off at from $7 to $10 amonth. But female 
help here is even better paid than $25 a month in 
other occupations than household employment. 
Waitresses at restaurants and hotels get frum $10 
to $15 a week; laundry work is paid from $10 to 
$15 a week; while good cooks fix their own weekly 
or monthly salary. Good dress makers are also 
in demand, and sewing girls are well paid for 
their work. The main demand, however, is for 
girls to do domestic work at $25 a month — 
Murray Sun. 


A Poor Relation. 

Harry Lane, while hunting a few days since on 
Canyon Creek, near Middle Soda Springs, came 
across two hunters, Charles McKinnon and 
Charles Younggreen, who had the carcasses of 
three full-grown cougars, just shot, lying on the 
bank of the creek. The men had only been out 
hunting for afew hours and had separated. One 
of them, on coming to the creek, had seated. him- 
self on a log, when a moment later a cougar came 
out of the brush and was knocked over. In a 
minute or two another came along and was 
promptly shot. The shooting attracted the other 
hunter, who, on arriving, said: ‘‘Perhaps there 
is another one around.” His friend asked him 
if he thought the woods was full of ’em, and asked 
him how many cougars he wanted; but theirdog 
soon started a third and ran it up a tree where it 
was quickly dispatched. 

One of the cougars was lean, while the others 
were very fat,and Mr. Lane asked why this was. 
The hunters said the poor one was a sort of poor 
relation of the others, who had to take a back 
seat when a deer was killed and content himself 
with the fragments left by them. On opening 
the stomach of the lean one it was found to be 
filled with offal, shinbones, earsand other choice 
parts of the deer which are not calculated to de- 
velop the adipose tissue.— Portland Oregonian. 


The Boy who was all Right. 


“The most remarkable adventure I know of 
was that of a ten-year-old boy in Colorado,” said 
Rienzi Beauchamp, now a guest at the Lindell 
hotel. ‘A party of us had gone from Pueblo for 
a week’s hunting and fishing along the Arkansas 
River. We carried tentsand camped out. A man 
named Britton had his young son with him, a 
manly little fellow, who could find a trout and 
bring down an antelope with the rest of us. One 
day he got separated from the party, lost his 
way and spent the night in the mountains. He 
had with hima short thirty-eight calibre sport- 
ing rifle,a good weapon for small game, but in 
the region where we were camped, mountain lions 
were plentiful. His father was well-nigh dis- 








tracted and we searched all night long for the 
adventurous youngster without avail. Just at sun- 
up we started to return to camp. As we descended 
a ravine we discovered the object of our search, 
sound asleep with his head pillowed on an enor- 
mous mountain lion, which was curled up as 
though enjoying anap. Three of us approached 
cautiously to within fifty yards, drew a bead on 
the animal and at a given signal fired. The 
brute never stirred. The boy, whom we sup- 
posed dead, half rose, rubbed his eyes and in- 
quired peevishly: 

‘***What in the devil are you fellers tryin’ t’ do? 
I killed this yere lion four hours ago.’’’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Our Scandinavian Fellow Citizens. 

The Scandinavians have been accused of clan- 
nishness, and not without cause. It should, 
however, be considered that the emigrant, of 
whatever nationality, has no choice but to be 
clannish, unless he chooses to associate with 
those who look down upon him, or dispense with 
social intercourse altogether. Native Americans 
are not in the habit of welcoming the immigrant 
with cordiality; and they have often good reason 
for regarding him with eyes not altogether 
friendly. Social intercourse can only be agree- 
able among people who recognize each other as 
equals, and no man can be blamed for shunning 
the society of those who refuse to grant him this 
recognition. It is therefore inevitable that alien 
communities should grow up in our midst, as 
long as we permit the stream of immigration to 
pour unimpeded down upon our shores. [Each 
new arrival is attracted to the locality where he 
has friends or kinsmen; and when he has laid 
aside a little money his first desire is to draw 
more friends and kinsmen after him. Around 
this nucleus a constant aggregation of homogen- 
eous alien elements will gather. 

As soon as the settlement feels itself strong 
enough it will send for a Norwegian Lutheran 
clergymen and a schoolmaster, and their pre- 
sence will be a further inducement for immi- 
grants of the same race to settle in the region. 
The damp, unwholesome dugouts are disp.aced 
with neat log cabins; a rude church, which also 
serves as a school-house, is erected; and without 
any hostile intent, every effort is made to isolate 
the new community from the influences of the 
surrounding national life. All the old customs 
are, as far as possible, preserved; the old Norse 
speech (which, however, is always corrupted by 
the introduction of a kind of hybrid-English 
terms for things that were formerly unfamiliar) 
is the language of church and school, and daily 
intercourse; and the parson knowing that his in- 
fluence will endure only so long as he can exclude 
American ideas, loses no opportunity to warn his 
flock of the dangers, both temporal and eternal, 
which threatens him who goes in search of 
strange gods. When, now and then, a youth 
breaks away, which indeed is constantly happen- 
ing, lured by the prizes of ambition in the great 
cities, he is spoken of as one who has imperiled 
his soul’s salvation for the glittering treasure of 
this world. I have known Norwegian clergymen 
who have spent twenty or thirty years in the 
United States, and at the end of that time scarce- 
ly acquired any more knowledge of American life 
than they would have had if they had stayed 
quietly at home. Superficial half-truths and 
shallow generalization, based upon prejudice and 
undigested facts, they had indeed collected in 
abundance, but the point of view remained stub- 
bornly hostile and alien, their conclusions worthy 
of the writer of American editorials in the Satur- 
day Review. 

What I have here said refers, of course, only 
to country communities. In the great cities 
Scandinavians, though they have their own 
musical, athletic, and social organizations, are 








brought into such intimate contact with Ameri- 
can life, that, as a rule, they become rapidly 
Americanized. In Chicago, where they number 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 to 175,000; in 
Minneapolis, where their number is somewhat 
less; in St. Paul, where in 1884 they claimed 30,- 
006 to 40,000, they naturally play a considerable 
role in politics, and would play a greater one if 
they were not so addicted to jealousies and inter- 
nal dissensions. The Norwegians are jealous of 
the Swedes; the Swedes of the Norwegians: and 
the Danes of both. If a Swede runs for office, he 
can rarely count on Norwegian support, unless, 
perhaps, a special bargain has been struck, 
pledging Swedish support to a Norwegian candi- 
date on the same ticket. But the difficulties 
of such a ‘‘deal” are almost insurmountable.- 
H. H. Boyesen in North American Review. 


A Favorite Western Poem. 

Some time ago an allusion to the popular poem 
of Mr. Sam L. Simpson, the native-born poet of 
Oregon, brought a number of requests for its re- 
publication. It is now givenin full. We know 
of nothing more beautiful in American song: 


From the Cascades’ frozen gorges; 
Leaping like a child at play, 


Winding, widening through the valley 
Bright Willamette glides away 
Onward ever 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea 
Time that sears us, 
Maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee 
Spring’s green witchery is weaving 
Braids and borders for thy side 
Grace forever haunts thy journey, 
Beauty dimples on thy tide. 
Through the purple gates of morning 
Now thy roseate ripples dance 
Golden, then, when day, departing, 
On thy waters trails his lance 
Waltzing. flashing, 
Tinkling, plashing, 
Limpid, volatile and free 
Always hurried 
To be buried 
In the bitter, moon-mad sea. 
“Whence and whither?” through thy stream 
In thy crystal deep inverted, 
Swings a picture of the sky, 
Like those wavering hopes of Aidenn 
Dimly in our dreams that Lic 
Clouded often, drowned in turmoil 
Faint and lovely, far away 
Wreathing sunshine on the morrow 
Breathing fragrance round to-day. 
Love would wander 
Here and ponder 
Hither poetry would dream; 
Life’s old questions, 
Sad suggestions, 
“Whence and whither?” through thy stream 


On the roaring wastes of ocean 
Soon thy scattered waves shall toss; 
Mid the surges’ rymthmic thunder 
Shall thy silver tongue be lost. 
Oh! thy glimmering rush of gladness 
Mocks this turbid life of mine, 
Racing to the wild forever, 
Down the sloping paths of time; 
Onward ever, 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea; 
Time that scars us, 
Maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee. 

The genesis of the poem was surrounded by 
melancholy. Maddened by domestic unhappiness 
and the effects of strong drink, its writer stood 
upon the banks of the beautiful stream at sunrise, 
with dark thoughts of self-destruction flashing 
through his brain. But the beauty of the scene 
spoke to his better impulses and proved the in- 
spiration of the song that has delighted thou- 
sands and that must charm millions throughout 
the future. 

This poem was written in the poet’s youth, and 
inspired his friends and admirers with high 
hopes for thefuture. Itis lamentable that coarse 
excesses have come between them and the ful- 
fillment of their expectations.— Spokane Review. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


A Montana Irrigation Project. 

The Missouri 
construction, is the greatest agricultural enter- 
priss ever undertaken in Meagher County and is 
destined to bring that valley to the front as an 
agricultural district, since it will redeem several 
thousand acres of arid land, besides furnishing 
water to thousands of acres but partially supplied, 
says the Hushandman. The Missouri Valley has 
raised poor crops, except in a small district below 


River Canal, now in course of 


one or two river ditches, for years simply because 
there was not suflicient water towards the close 
of the season. But with the ditch completed the 
whole valley can be watered as late in the year 
as desired. The work on this grand canal is pro- 
gressing splendidly. The steam lifts a 
yard and a quarter of dirt at atime out of a ten- 
foot cut, and can make two shovel-fulls per min- 
The ditch is being cut twenty feet on the 


shovel 


ute. 

bottom and a hundred feet per day progress is 
being madeina ten-footembankment. The aver- 
age depth of the cut will be about 
hence, when out of the present deep ground the 
The machine 
is a little wonder, and no mistake, and the ditch 
The active opera- 


five feet; 
work will progress very rapidly. 


will be cheaply constructed. 
tion on this project has inspired new confidence 
in the great rural valley of Meagher County and 
everybody is feeling good. not 
only be a monument to the memory of its build- 
but 
holders. 


The canal will 


ers, a great source of profit to its stock- 


A Great South Dakota Wheat Market. 
Captain Brundage returned Tuesday from an 
drive over the prairies. He 


Dakota, and 


returned the same way, accompanied on the re- 


extended buggy 


went via Dawson to Eureka, South 


Brundage, who had been visit- 
her daughter at Mr. 
little town of Eureka beats anything he 


turn trip by Mrs 


ing Kureka., Brundage 


says the 


eversaw. While itis transitory in appearance 
it is, nevertheless,a very busy town. He says 
there are eighteen elevators and grain ware 


houses, and that it is expected that over 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat will be marketed there this year. 


It is the largest primary wheat market in the 


world, and it is not an uncommon sight to see 
three, four and even as high as six hundred 


farmers in town with their teams on the same 
same day, in the market season. The stores are 
not large but they are numerous. A large 


amount of farm machinery is sold from this point, 
and 114 threshing machines have been sold this 
season. Eureka draws trade from points fifty to 
seventy-five miles in every direction, and much 
of the winter freighting to Fort Yates now goes 
via that point. The country north and west is 
settled with Mussians, and they are a 
There is strong 
tall Mil- 


waukee road, from that point to Bismarck, but it 


largely 
thrifty, hardworking people 
of the building of an extension to the 


will be fought by Eureka people vigorously. 
They are satisfied with things as they now 
exist. Bismarck Tribune 


Cranberry Culture in Washington, 

The State of Washington has a mine of wealth 
in the culture of cranberries, if those whoengage 
in this industry imitate the scientific methods of 
the cranberry growers of the Cape Cod district 
of Massachusetts. The Springfield Republican’s 
correspondent writes as follows of the cranberry 
harvest: 

I droveon Wednesday for twenty miles through 
this cranberry district, starting in Sandwich and 
bringing up at the hillside garden of Mr. Watson 
in Plymouth. On the way we passed great bogs 


and little bogs, where a hundred persons might 





be picking cranberries in a forty-acre meadow, 
ora mother and her three children gathering 
the family crop of thirty barrels from a single 
half-acre. I saw a cranberry picker, which costs 
$5 and turns in to the person who uses it from 
250 to 350 quarts in a single day from one pair of 
hands. At the common rate of 10 cents fora 
measure of six quarts this gives the machine 
picker from $4 to 6a day—the highest paid 
farm labor, I suppose, ever seen in Massachu- 
setts. The cranberry crop last year in these two 
counties and a little slice of Bristol County 
brought in a million dollars, and this year the 
crop seems to be larger, because the area of cul- 
tivation extends so rapidly; although the berries 
are not quite so good, and the price thus far is 
lower. I visited one bog of nearly forty acres on 
which the crop will apparently reach 2,000 bar- 
rels, and sell for more than $12,000; yet the cost 
of preparing this swamp for such a crop has not 
exceeded $16,000, so that half the value of the 
farm will be paid for by this single crop. The 
profits thus made in favorable years are very 
large. The industry not only enhances the value 
of farms, but creates a mechanical industry of 
some importance—the making of barrels and 
boxes—in every locality where cranberry bogs 
are large or numerous. The profits from this 
culture, which is almost wholly an affair of the 
last twenty years, now replace the profits of the 
Cape Cod fisheries that have so largely passed 
away from this maritimecorner of Massachusetts. 


The Nez Perce Reservation. 

The time is near at hand when the Nez Perce 
Reservation will be thrown open to settlement, 
and already a feeling of increased prosperity 
prevades the country adjacent to that vast re- 
serve. Especially is this true in the towns to 
which this immense body of land is tributary, 
and to which the settlement and cultivation of 
the fertile acres, stretching away for leagues, 
means much. Taking out the lands allotted to 
the Indians, there yet remain 600,000 acres un- 
claimed. Of this, 500,000 are the finest agri- 
cultural lands, equaling in fertility the famous 
Potlatch Country, while the remaining 100,000 
afford excellent range 

Although there are millions of acres of unoc- 
cupied lands in the United States, yet there are 
comparatively few tracts of such vast extent and 
such desirability remaining, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that this reservation will be rapidly taken 
by settlers anxious and able to improve the lands 
they acquire. It can readily be seen, then, that 
within a few years at the most the output from 
this now wild land will be enormous and will 
greatly increase the business of the towns to 
which it is tributary. 

There is another condition which the opening 
and settlement of this reservation will radically 
change. Idaho's progress has been retarded in 
the past by the lack of adequate means of trans- 
portation. Not only are railroads almost wholly 
wanting within her borders, but wagon roads 
also are conspicuous in many sections by their 
absence. Between the northern and southern 
portions of the State there is absolutely no con- 
necting road, not even acontinuous trail, and a 
long, expensive and tedious journey through 
neighboring States is necessary in going from 
one section to the other. With the opening of 
great area, and particularly with its 
cultivation, highways will be constructed 
through the section. Nor will wagon roadsalone 
be built. The products of the broad fields and 
fruitful orchards will attract railroads, which 
with their advent will still further aid in the 
development and prosperity of the country. It 
is, therefore, easily understood why the news 
that a commission would soon treat with the 
Nez Perces for the residue of their lands was so 
joyfully received throughout Central Idaho. 


such a 





The legal process to be gone through before the 
hundreds of homeseekers, who have for some 
time past cast longing eyes upon the fertile land 
of the Nez Perces, could enter into their posses- 
sion was a long one, but the appointment of the 
commission is the beginning of the end. There 
is scarcely a doubt that the Indians will be found 
ready to dispose of all their unclaimed territory 
at a fair price, and thus the work of the commis- 
sion will be neither delayed nor difficult. 

In their work they will have the God-speed of 
hundreds of Idaho’s well wishers, aside from 
those who desire a portion of the rich lands, and 
who also heartily wish for a speedy and favorable 
terminations of their labors.— Spokane Review. 


A Question of Time. 


An Eastern man made the remark in our pres- 
ence the other day, says the White Sulphur 
Springs Husbandman, that we might say what we 
pleased about the great West, its great cattle 
and sheep industry, but that any one of the older 
States, even the smallest, produced more beef 
than any twoof the great grazing States; and 
the manner in which he said it led us to infer at 
once that he expected it to be otherwise, that he 
expected the untilled acres of the great West in 
their semi-arid state to produce more beef and 
wool than a land whose every 160 acres of land 
was cultivated and made to teem with domestic 
crops. Now, the fact that the older States grow 
more cattle to the acre than the wide, untamed 
West is certainly nothing to the discredit of this 
country, for it would certainly argue little for 
the great science of agriculture if by cultivation 
of the soil a country could not be made to pro- 
duce more than in another land where the hills 
and valleys remained in their primitive state. 
The readers of this paper are well aware that we 
have long insisted upon the tamer modes, rec- 
ommending as a first step, of course, the semi- 
range plan, which means the pasturing and car- 
ing for domestic stock at least four months in the 
year, during the severest portion of the winter. 
And as we have marked the progress of civiliza- 
tion, marked the fencing of our valleys, the in- 
crease of meadows, of the tillable acres and of 
the products of the farm and the moving out of 
the large herds, we have always insisted that it 
meant a greater production of live stock. This 
in the very nature of things cannot help being 
true. The far West is a country of magnificent 
expanse and in its primitive state is capable of 
producing many million dollars’ worth of beef 
annually, and we have long praised its resources, 
but we never dreamed of any man East or West 
ever supposing for one moment that in its pres- 
ent state it could compete with an old settled 
country. Such of the lands of Montana as are 
tillable will produce as much feed as any land on 
earth and in the fullness of time the beef pro- 
ductions of Montana will compare very favorable 
with any State in the Union; for the beef pro- 
ducing capacity of the country regulates its live 
stock output. We are marching on towards this 
era—marching ever steadily on, accomplishing 
the great work by degrees, and we are not dis- 
couraged because in a quarter of acentury we 
have not accomplished what it has taken a cen- 
tury and a half to do in some of the older States, 
The great West is destined to be the wool, beef, 
mutton and horse producing area of this country 
and the time is not distant when not only our 
own people but the strangers in the land will 
realize this fact. 





* 

The difference between water and ocean freight 
is exemplified in the fact that lumber is now go- 
ing to Australia from here for $6.60 a thousand, 
the distance being about 8,000 miles. To take the 
same to St. Paul from Washington would cost 
$18 15—a distance of 2,000 miles.— West Coast 
LTumberman. 
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On the Yukon, 


A gentleman just returned from an exploring 
expedition in Alaska said to a Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer correspondent at Fairhaven : 

You ask about the Yukon. It is a mighty 
river, 2,700 miles long, I am told, and I know it 
is fifteen miles wide at Fort Yukon, 1,600 miles 
above its mouth, and that its average width 
from there to Bering Sea is fully four miles, It 
is ninety miles wide at its mouth. It is naviga- 
ble for over 2,000 miles from June 1 to Octuber 1, 
though there is some floating ice during a part 
of this time. Its current runs at the rate of six 
or seven miles an hour. The valley is very 
grand in places, and in others is as dreary and 





interior being tall, well formed and of much finer 
appearance than the ones we see about here. 
The Tananas, living far up the Tanana River, 
which by the way is a large navigable tributary 
of the Yukon which is not on the map, are a 
wild, fierce tribe, among whom the missionaries 
have never yet ventured. Sume of the mission- 
aries have undoubtedly done a good deal of good, 
but it seems to be the general opinion up there 
that most of them are ‘‘on the make,” and gladly 
profit by opportunities to sell the natives Bibles 
and other articles of Christian make at astonish- 
ingly high prices. 


* 
* * 


A Cripple’s Trip. 

The Butte correspondent of the Anaconda 
Standard gives the following interesting de- 
scription of a novel traveling outfit now going 
through Montana: 

Vivian Edwards, a cripple from Hastings, Neb., 
is making one of the most remarkable trips 
across the country that was ever undertaken. 
His long journey started at Hastings just 130 
days ago, and during that time he has traveled 





medicine, takes copious notes of their trip, which 
will be utilized in writing a book descriptive of 
the sights seen during their remarkable journey 
across the continent, their objective point being 
San Francisco. 


* 
* * 


A Dissolution of Partnership. 


This is the way an Iowa editor announces the 
fact that he has quitdrinking: ‘‘Noticeis hereby 
given that the partnership heretofore existing 
between the editor of the Lansing Mirror and 
King Alcohol is this day dissolved. The legal- 
ity of this dissolution is beyond question, but it 
has not been by mutualconsent. Weare willing 
to pay all debts contracted by the firm, as our 
old partner, Mr. Alcohol, is known to be devoid 
of the least particle of principle and thoroughly 
irresponsible. We warn allagainst harboring or 
trusting him on our account.”’ 


* * 
* 


The Lord Will Provide. 


A number of our patrons have inquired con- 
cerning the state of our health, and for fear that 








utterly desolate as you can imagine. For 400 
miles above the river’s mouth it is absolutely 
treeless, the only vegetation being moss and 
swamp grass. Further up there is a dense 
growth of scrubby timber—birch, bullpine and 
spruce. In places, even asfar up as Fort Yukon, 
the valley is fully 200 miles wide. It abounds in 
game—moose, carriboo and bear; while during 
the short summer there are myriads of geese, 
ducks and swans, so plentiful that we killed 
many of them with clubs to save ammunition. 
Though there is frost there every month in the 
year, the mercury at midday in summer some- 
times rises as high as 110 in the shade. The 
scenery is indescribably grand. We have alarge 
collection of kodak negatives, the only ones, I 
think, which have ever been brought from 
there, those of the Wells and Schwatka parties, 
or nearly all of them, having been lost, though 
the sketches of the artists were saved and from 
them some excellent pictures have been made. 
The great valley is practically uninhabited ex- 
cept by Indians, and the climatic conditions are 
such that it is never likely to be populated by 
white people. 

There are a good many Indians, those in the 
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1,654 miles. He is a cripple, having lost the use 
of his legs, and travels ina miniature buggy 
drawn by a four-in-hand of milk-white Rocky 
Mountain goats, and carries a complete camping 
outfit with him. The entire outfit weighs 556 
pounds, which the goats pull with ease and have 
made 32 miles in one day, although his usual 
day’s journey averages from 12 to 16 miles, which 
the goats accomplish with ease. Some portions 
of his trip have been arduous in the extreme. 
Between Ham’s Fork and Montpelier, in 
Wyoming, he took the wrong rosd 2nd was 
lost in the desert, and for three days suifered 
intensely for the want of water, as all the 
water himself and animals had was what was 
contained in a beer bottle. Another time in 
Southern Utah he was compelled to fight three 
bears, who were determined to dine off his 
four-in-hand, but after a hard fight, during 
whlch he killed two of the bears, he was enabled 
to pursue his way. 

Edwards is an intelligent fellow and a pleasant 
talker and takes a cheerful view of life, al- 
though almost helpless. He is accompanied by 
his wife and two little girls,one four and the other 
seven years of age. His wife, whois a graduate of 











some may ot see us to inquire, make this state- 
ment: There is no business, have nothing to eat 
in the house and this pair overalls and straw hat 
is the extent of our clothing. Don’tworry. We 
have no inclination to work if we had it, the 
politics of the county has given us the “back 
ache” and could not eat if we had fried chicken 
or quail on toast ane as long as this hazy, warm 
weather lasis we have clothes sufficient for de- 
cency and warmth. Weare sleeping on hay scales. 
Bui borrow 10 trouble on our account; the Lord 
will provide.—itzville (Wash.) Times. 
* ” * 
Send Sample. 

A young Cass County bachelor got tired of liv- 
ing ‘‘all by his lonesome,” and as there did not 
happen to be any young iadies in the neighbor- 
hood who suited his taste, he subscribed for a 
matrimonial paper. He saw an advertisement 
from a parent in an Eastern State who had seven 
marriageable daughters and desired to close out 
some of them “‘to make room for fall goods,” so 
to speak. The young man sent him a postal card 
to the following effect: ‘‘Am a bachelor and 
wealthy. Will gladly marry one of your daugh- 
ters. Send sample at once.’”—Fargo Forum. 
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THE LEADING IRON STATE. 

Within two years we expect to see Minnesota 
rank as the leading iron mining State in the 
Union This is saying a good deal, but the re- 
cent developments on the Mesaba Range justify 


Two railroads have now reached 
in the 


the prediction. 


the range and shipments of ore will begin 


spring on a large scale. The first train load go 
down to the lake just before the close of naviga- 
and was forwarded to Cleveland. The ore 
docks of the Duluth and Winnipeg Railroad at 
Superior are so far completed that they were able 
to handle this preliminary shipment and by the 
opening of navigation they will be able to take 
all the ore that comes to them. A considerable 
portion of the output of new mines will go 
ver t Duluth and Iron Range road to Two 
Harbors. With competing outlets to the lake 


mine operators will be assured of efficient carriage 


for all the ore they can mine. Development work 


» all winter and a 


Ww >on actively on the range 

urge and steady movement of ore will begin just 
as SO% as vessels can get through the Saulte 
Canal the spring. The conditions of the leases 

ron properties require a large output and th 

disposition of lessees is to go farther than their 
contracts require and to put the Mesaba district 
to the front as fast as possible. With the old Ver- 


miljion mines increasing their already large out- 


put and with many new mines to be opened on 
the Mesaba next year there is at leasta fair pros- 
lead both Michi- 


an iron State. 


pect that Minnesota will soon 


gan and W 


isconsin as 
Minnesota is a great agricultural State and a 
great lumber State. Now she 
iron State and will probably be the greatest of all 
before long in the production of the king of the 
She is starting on a new career of pros- 
The cities and towns are growing and the 
increasing in population and wealth. 
aright to be proud of 
prosperous State. 


has become agreat 


metals. 


perity. 
country is 
All 
their great, 


Minnesotians have 
progressive, 





THE MISSOURI SLOPE. 

There is one region in North Dakota that has 
not attracted the attention from settlers of late 
years thatits merits deserve. We refer to the 
district aloug the eastern side of the Missouri 
River popularly known as the Missouri Slope 
and embracing the counties of McLean, Burleigh 
and Emmons. This is a rolling country with oc- 
vasional ranges of hills and with numerous small 
lakes. It is a pleasant country to the eye. Oaks 
grow along the small streams and the banks of 
the big river are fringed with almost continuous 
forests of cottonwood and willow. The climate 
isconsiderably milder than that of the Red River 
Valley and spring opens about a week earlier. It 
is essentially a stock country, but in years like 
1891 the fields have shown even a better 
yield than those of the valley. Farmers who 
have raised a little grain and given their main 
attention to cattle, sor sheep have invari- 
ably done well. Except in the vicinity of Bis- 
marck the country is very sparsely settled and 
there is a great deal of open range. There are 
still homestead lands to file upon and railroad 
lands can be bought at very low prices. It is still 
practicable for stockmen to secure title to a good 
deal of land at a small expenditure of money and 
to have, besides, the free use of large unoccupied 
tracts for range. Wild hay can be had in anv de- 
sired quantities around the margin of the ponds 
andlakes. How well the country is adapted to 
stockraising is shown by the fact that horses run 
out all winter without shelter or care and are 
rounded up in the spring in good condition. Coal 
is found in many localities and mines are worked 
near Washburn, in McLean County and in Bur- 
leigh County, about eighteen miles north of Bis- 
marck. Other veins will no doubt be found when 


wheat 


horse 


the demands of settlers make a larger market. 
People near the river burn wood for fuel. For 


settlers who want to go into sheep or to raise cat- 
tle and farming 
for wheat, barley, oats and potatoes this is anex- 
cellent country and its advantages should secure 
for it in the near future a large tide of immigra- 
tion. 

People in the East are beginning to learn the 
truth about North Dakota. The State has out- 
grown the depression that followed necessarily 
on the close of the speculative boom and the peo- 
ple who have stood by it instead of wandering off 
in search of new opportunities in the farther 
West are now contented and prosperous. They 
are attached to their prairies and have no desire 
to leave them. Their special wish just now is 
that some tens of thousands of new settlers may 
come in to keep them company and help them fill 
up the vacant spaces and build up the new State. 

oe 
A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 

An excellent little monthly published at Win- 
nipeg called the Colonist and devoted to the im- 
migration interests of Manitoba, is very sensitive 
to anything said on the question of annexation 
on this side of the boundary line and assumes 
that people in the States are threatening to 
coerce Canada into political union with us or to 
take forcible possession of the country. Now this 
is pure imagination. There are no such threats 
and no such talk. In fact there is but a very lan- 
guid interest in the question in the United States. 
In Canada the case is different because there it 
is a matter touching the business of the people. 
A large part of the population believe that they 
could make more money and succeed better in 
keeping their young men from migrating to us if 
our markets were open to them and they had the 
advantage of the expansive energies of a great 
nation. If this opinion were not antagonized by 
a sentimental attachment to Great Britain it 
would soon grow into a universal conviction. 
The sentiment is admirable in its way, akin as 
it is to patriotism and loyalty, and it may fora 


horses, combined with a little 








long time yet tie Canada to the mother country. 
When we go as far west as Manitoba, however, 
it is weaker than in the older provinces. A new 
country is very practical in its ideas, A large 
majority of the Manitobans would, we believe, if 
the question could be put to a yote, prefer to be 
a State of the American Union to being a prov- 
ince of a dependency of a country across the At- 


lantic Ocean. They could get more money for 
their grain, lumber and cattle and buy their 


machinery and most of their goods for less money. 
Their disadvantage in the matter of prices is 
shown by the following paragraph which we find 
ina North Dakota paper: 

‘*Neche is a small but important town in Pem- 
bina County, North Dakota. Gretna is just across 
the Manitoba line a mile and a half distant. 
Senator Worst and Harvey Harris were billed to 
make speeches at Neche and the question of 
variation in prices in this country and Canada 


having been raised in localities further south 
these gentlemen took occasion to investigate. 


They went to Gretna on October 20th. They 
found the price of wheat six cents a bushel less 
on the other side than on this side of the line; 
oats five cents a bushel less, and barley, no sale 
for it across the line whatever. The difference 
in the price of wheat has been as great as fifteen 
cents a bushel. It was also learned that a great 
deal of wheat was being smuggled into this coun- 
try on account of our better markets. They found 
that McCormick harvesters were sold for $190, 
and the Wood, a Canadian machine, for $170. In 
Neche the price of McCormick and Deering har- 
vesters were $140 and $145. The price of all kinds 
of cotton goods were from ten to twenty per cent 
higher across the line than in North Dakota and 
the only article they found in Gretna cheaper 
than in Neche was avery fine grade of overcoats. 
They met a special agent of the McCormick 
Reaper Company and he denied ewphatically 
that farm machinery was sold for less money in 
foreiga countries than in the United States.” 
oe 
NORTHERN PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

From the annual reports of President Oakes 
and General Manager Mellen, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, the following information is 
gathered: 

The road earned gross, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1892, $24,661,457; a decrease, as 
compared with the preceding year, of $490,068. 
Taois decrease can be attributed to the falling off 
in the transportation of construction material for 
building new branches, inasmuch as this item 
was $566,279 less than the previous year. Reduc- 
tions in operating expenses made the net earn- 
ings show a gain of $273,950. The falling off in 
emigration to the Pacific Coast caused the pas- 
senger earnings to decrease $405,033.” There were 
13,068 fewer passengers carried through than in 
the previous year. Commercial freight earnings 
increased $418,829. Including the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral end other leased lines the total net income 
was $15,604,074, and the surplus over expenses 
and fixed charges was $834,887. Deducting two 
per cent dividend on the preferred stock the re- 
maining surplus was $103,025 

Since the opening of the through line, 1884-5, 
the mileage of the Northern Pacific has increased 
seventy-seven per cent, its commercial freight 
earnings 156 per cent, and its passenger earnings 
113 per cent. In the same period the rate per 
ton per mile has decreased 24.3 per cent, and the 
passenger rate 18.7 per cent. 

The Northern Pacific company now owns 4,662 
miles of road, having added 129 miles during the 
year. Its longest mileage is in Montana, 1,279; 
its shortest in Oregon, 40. In Wisconsin its mile- 
age is 89,in Minnesota 784, in North Dakota 861, 
in Idaho 186, in Washington, 934, in Manitoba 
263. These figures do not include the Wisconsin 
Central, which has 808 miles of road leased to 
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the Northern Pacific. Thus the grand total of 
road operated by the Northern Pacific is 5,270 
miles, making it one of the four or five greatest 
systems in the world. 

The funded debt of the Northern Pacific is now 
$153,249,865 and its floating debt is $9,385,826. 
The floating debt was mainly contracted by hold- 
ing the guaranteed bonds of the Chicago terminal 
system until the market shall improve so that 
they can be sold to advantage. As an offset to 
this debt the company owns stocks and bonds of 
an estimated value of $11,712,980. 

The Chicago terminals controlled by the 
Northern Pacific are owned in the names of two 
corporations. The Chicago and Northern Pacific 
owns the Grand Central Station and freight yards 
and two suburban lines of railroad. The Chicago 
and Calumet Terminal Company has built thirty- 
two miles of road forming an outer belt-line 
around the city, crossing twenty-six other rail- 
roads and connecting the Northern Pacific and 
Wisconsin Central with all the railways entering 
Chicago. It also reaches the Union Stock Yards, 
the Standard Oil plant and many other import- 
antindustries. In a year or two both these pro- 
perties, which together form a complete termi- 
nal system, will earn a great deal of money and 
will be a large source of revenue to the Northern 
Pacific. 

During the fiscal year the Northern Pacific un- 
dertook no new construction but it completed 
short branches aggregating 129 miles. These in- 
cluded forty-four miles in Western Washington, 
eleven in the Coeur d’Alene mining district of 
Idaho, thirty-six in completion of the line from 
Missoula to the Coeur d’Alene district, and 
thirty-eight on the extension of the Spokane and 
Palouse road from Pullman to Juliaetta, Idaho. 
The Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern road was ac- 
quired during the year, with a total length of 
246 miles. Its lines run from Seattle to Sumas, 
on the British Columbia boundary, and from 
Spokane to Davenport. President Oakes says 
nothing about new construction during the com- 
ing year but it is pretty well understood in North- 
ern Pacific circles that there will be none beyond 
completing the South Bend line, which is nearly 
finished. 

The Northern Pacific handled 31,376,266 bush- 
els of wheat during the year, a gain of 8,938,304 
over the preceding year. No wheat was shipped 
to eastern terminals from west of the Rockies, 
all the crop of that region now going to Pacific 
Coast ports. 

More than two-thirds of the coal used by the 
road was mined on its ownlines. It bought of 
Eastern coal 244,334 tons: of Red Lodge coal, 161,- 
550 tons; of Bozeman coal, 40,123 tons; of Roslyn 
coal, 203,905 tons, and of Wilkeson coal, 46,337 
tons. 

According to the report of Commissioner Lam- 
born the land department of the Northern Pacific 
sold during the year 473,188 acres for $1,650,321; 
town lots to the amount of $2,201, and timber, 
royalties, etc., to the amount of $288,966. The 
average price of land sold was $4.08 per acre. In 
addition to the above the company received as 
the result of a decision of the Supreme Court, 
$1,126,830, for lands sold by a special commis- 
sioner that had been in litigation ever since 1876, 
between the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba company. Besides 
this money the Northern Pacific gets over 290,- 
000 acres of land yet unsold in the disputed area. 
The company has sold in all 8,303,303 acres and 
has unsold of its grant 38,521,656 acres. 

In closing an editorial analyzing the report of 
President Oakes, the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of New York, a leading authority on 
railway finance, says: 

“This growth in local revenues is of importance 
as bearing on the probable effects of the competi- 
tion of the Great Northern. We gave our rea- 





sons a few weeks ago for thinking that the harm 
from that cause would be comparatively small. 
The analysis of the road’s traffic operations which 
the extended tables in the report permit us to 
make tends further to corroborate that view. 
The earnings from through passengers in the 
late year were but $1,137,166, being the smallest 
of any year since 1887-88; the earnings from local 
passengers, on the other hand, were $4,869,503, 
and have been but once exceeded; namely, in the 
year preceding, and then only slightly. The 
earnings from through freight were but $2,839,- 
918, or less than in either 1890, 91 or 1889-90, while 
the earnings from local freight were $14,303,001, 
or about five times as large, and were decidedly 
the largest ever reached; in fact, the local freight 
revenues have been rising uninterruptedly year 
by year in a most marvelous fashion ever since 
the opening of the through line, and at $14,303,- 
001 for 1892 compare with but $5,718,988 for 1885. 
And this great increase has been established in 
the face of a decline in rates, so that the growth 
in traffic has been even more decided than the 
gain in earnings. With such a large and steadily 
expanding local traffic, which is a road’s best re- 
source, and with the territory drained by the 
system’s lines growing in wealth and in popula- 
tion, it would seem that the effects of new com- 
petition must necessarily be limited and tempor- 
ary. It is perhaps well to note, too, that accord- 
ing to President Oakes, when the Great North- 
ern is finally completed to the Pacific Coast, its 
line will run for 400 miles through the Northern 
Pacific land grant, opening up two and a half 
million acres of now unimproved lands. 

‘In closing there is one statement in the report 
which deserves not to be overlooked. It affords 
a very interesting exhibit of the marvelous ex- 
pansion of the company’s operations and affairs in 
every direction, and also brings out the fact that 
the growth in traffic and earnings since the open- 
ing of the through line has more than kept pace 
with the growth in debt and charges. Owing to 
the retirement of some of the preferred stock 
through the proceeds of land sales, total stock 
actually decreased from $87,610,584 in 1885 to $85,- 
564,250 in 1892, or two percent. Debt in the same 
interval (including the bills payable and also the 
debts of subsidiary roads) increased from $83,- 
938,301 to $153,249,865, or eighty-three per cent; 
stock and debt combined increased only thirty- 
nine per cent; and the miles of road operated, 
seventy-seven per cent. Now contrast with this 
the increase in traffic and earnings: In tons car- 
ried an increase of 225 per cent; in tons one mile, 
237 per cent; in freight earnings 156 per cent 
(the latter notwithstanding a decline of twenty- 
four per cent in rates); in the number of passen- 
gers carried, an increase of 347 per cent; in the 
passengers one mile, an increase of 162 per cent, 
and in passenger earnings (ona decline of 18.7 
per cent in rates) an increase of 113 per cent. 
Total gross earnings of all kinds increased 179 
per cent and total net earnings 160 per cent, the 
increase in fixed charges being 148 per cent. Al- 
together the record is a most striking one.” 





IN the contest for the permanent location of 
the capital of Montana, at the recent election, 
Helena came out in the lead. Anaconda was 
second, Bozeman third, and Butte, Great Falls, 
Deer Lodge and Boulder followed in the order 
named. Under the provisions of the enabling 
act, which require that one town shall have a 
majority over all competitors combined, the ques- 
tion will be re-submitted at the next State elec- 
tion and only the two leading contestants at the 
last election will be allowed to enter the race. 
So the final struggle will be between Helena and 
Anaconda. The result will unquestionably be in 
favor of Helena. There never has been any good 
reason advanced for removing the seat of gov- 
ernment from that city. Helena has the hotels, 





the railroads, the commercial movement and the 
social life that are essential for a satisfactory 
capital city and no other place in Montana pos- 
sesses these requisites to anywhere near such an 
extent. Besides, it is the historic Territorial 
capital, where the public life of Montana has 
centered for more than a quarter of a century. 
ees pee ee 

A NEW weekly in the interests of jobbing and 
manufacturing will be started shortly in St. Paul 
by the old printing firm of Brown & Treacy. It 
will be called the St. Paul Trade Journal and 
will absorb the old Journal of Commerce which 
has occupied the same field in rather a quiet and 
spiritless way. Thereisa wide field for a first- 
class trade paper here and the new enterprise 
has excellent backing. 

eee _— 

THE gross earnings of the Northern Pacific road, 
including the Wisconsin Central, for the month 
of October were $3,573,269, the largest in the his- 
tory of the company, and an increase of $73,890 
over October of 1891. The earnings for the first 
four months of the company’s fiscal year were 
$12 297,041, an increase of $595,709 over the cor- 
responding period of 1891, and equal to the whole 
year’s earnings in 1887. 
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A REGISTRATION of over 8,000 voters at Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, prior to the recent election 
was a revelation to the people—even those as 
near the head of the lakeas the Twin Cities, of 
the remarkable growth of the new commercial 
and manufacturing city that has sprung up as if 
by magic within sight of Duluth across the St. 
Louis River. There must now be 30,000 people in 
Superior. The Inland Ocean claims that in Su- 
perior and Duluth and their suburbs there is now 
a combined population of 100,000. Ten years ago 
Duluth had perhaps 3,000 people and Superior 
1,500. Who can predict the growth of the next 
decade? 
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HIS FIRST MONEY. 





One of the wealthiest men in the State of 
Oregon is W. S. Ladd, the banker of Portland. 
His accumulation of the last thirty years is 
estimated at $30,000,000. The following story is 
told of Wm. Ladd by Uncle Billy Irwin, now an 
old man living near Corvallis: ‘“‘Il went into 
Ladd’s bank the other day,” he said, ‘‘and he 
showed me aten-cent piece which he said was 
the first money he ever earned in Oregon. Away 
back in the fifties John Couch had a store in 
what is now North Portland, but would only sell 
goods in unbroken packages. Two young men, 
whose names I have forgotten, thought money 
could be made by selling goods at retail, so out 
in the woods and among the stumps they erected 
a log building and were the first retail merchants 
of Portland. One day, a sturdy, well-built young 
man came to the store, and after hanging around 
for an houror so, asked the merchants ‘why they 
did not have a certain stump in front of the store 
taken out.’ ‘What will you take it out for?’ 
asked the merchant of the young man, whose 
name was Wm. S. Ladd. ‘I will do it for ten 
dollars,’ he said. ‘All right, go ahead.’ Young 
Ladd hesitated, and then said: ‘Would you 
mind advancing two bits, so that I can get some- 
thing to eat?’ The money was paid, and with 
fifteen cents of it he purchased some crackers, 
and taking an oyster can went down on the levee 
of the Willamette River and ate the crackers, 
washed down with Willamette water. He had 
ten cents left out of the quarter, and W. S. Ladd 
has the same ten cents to-day. Mrs. Mackay of 
California is said to be ashamed to own that she 
once worked for a living. But W. S. Ladd is 
proud to tell of the fact that the first money he 
ever earned came from honest hard work.— 
Astoria Examiner. 
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How natural it is for every one to regard his 
own habitat as the center of the universe and to 
look upon people living elsewhere as near or re- 
mote from the true focal point of creation accord- 
ing to their distance from his abode. This was 
brought to mind the other day by a call from an 
old journalistic friend from Washington. ‘How 
long have you lived out here ?”’ he asked, the 
tone of the ‘‘out here”’ implying that St. Paul is 
very far away from places where most sensible 
peoplelive. ‘Eight years,’ I replied. I thought 
I could detect a little trace of pity in his face on 
learning that his old acquaintance had actually 
been banished from the delights of Eastern civ- 
ilization for nearly a decade. His next question 
betrayed the secret thought that this exile must 
be only temporary, for he said, ‘‘Do you have 
your home and family here?” Now this was a 
much-travelled ‘and well-informed man, yet he 
was imbued with the Eastern notion, which is 
the inheritance of generations, that the Atlantic 
verge of the continentis the only region in Amer- 
ica where life is really worth living. All the 
rest of the United States, it is thought, might be 
classed under the German term, Ausland, which 
means Outland, where the people are outlandish 
—worthy the curious study of travellers but re- 
ally to be pitied for their remote condition. Of 
course I told my friend that a rational existence 
was possible to a civilized man in Saint Paul as 
well as in any Eastern city; that we have beau- 
tiful homes here, clubs, social coteries, good the- 
aters, attractive drives, cultivated people, and a 
few geniuses and cranks to relieve the monotony 
of ordinary thinking and acting. I assured him 
that outside of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Boston, I thought Saint Paul a more 
desirable place for residence than any Eastern 
city, and I had visited them all and lived in six 
of them; certainly more desirable than places 
like Providence or Hartford, in New England, 
or Syracuse, Rochester or Buffalo, in New York, 
or Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, or Cleveland or 
Cincinnati, in Ohio. And why? First, because 
it is the commercial capital of aregion embracing 
many States and the political capital of one great 
State. This gives it a certain tone of the world of 
large affairs and relieves it from that provincial- 
ism which isthe bane of second-rate cities in the 
East. In the second place it has a peculiarly 
healthful, invigorating and delightful climate, 
and that goes a long way in the solution of the 
problem, Is life worth living ? And, finally, it is 
a very picturesque and beautiful city to which it 
is easy to become strongly attached for its 
charms of winding river, wooded hills, far pros- 
pects and clean and handsome streets. 


On the western verge of the Park Region of 
Minnesota, where the Red River of the North 
leaps down from terrace to terrace in its descent 
to the level floor of the valley, stands avery pict- 
uresque and interesting town. I mean Fergus 
Falls. The pioneer who founded and named it, 
James Fergus, long since moved further west 
and is now a rich stockman on the plains of 
Eastern Montana, in a county that also bears his 
name. The Red River, in its successive leaps, 
turns the wheels of five flouring mills, which 
make Fergus Falls the most important milling 
point between Minneapolis and the Pacific Coast. 





This waterpower, cheaply and easily handled, 
has stimulated the manufacturing spirit and the 
town now makes wagons, fanning mills and 
woolen cloth. It once made building paper 
from straw, but for some reason this industry, 
which was in the hands of Minneapolis parties, 
was withdrawn. Abundant power for new enter- 
prises runs to waste. Strolling about the town 
one day in late October, when our Minnesota cli- 
mate was doing its best to a compensate us for the 
coming rigors of winter by giving us the perfec- 
tion of autumn weather, I went into the woolen 
mill and there saw what is very unusual in facto- 
ry work—the wool bought from the farmers at 
one door shipped from another in the form of 
completed suits of clothing. The cloth is heavy, 
strong and well made, without a particle of 
cheating shoddy or cheapening cotton in it, and 
the garments are particularly suited to farmers’ 
wear inacold country. A pair of pantaloons re- 
tails for three dollars and a whole suit for fifteen 
—figures low enough to worry the theorists who 
imagine that the country is oppressed by high 
prices produced by tariff laws. In a neighbor- 
ing shop I found the manufacture of farm wag- 
ons going on, everything except the hubs and 
tires being made on the premises. The propri- 
etor told me that he sold his wagons for $45 at 
wholesale and that he could successfully compete 
with the great factories of Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin which haveagencies in the town. 
This was a surprise tome, for I had supposed 
that the big wagon factories had killed off all the 
little ones. I think this man’s success comes 
from the fact that he works with his workmen 
and keeps his eye closely on every branch of his 
business. While I talked with him he was busy 
painting a wagon-box, and his brush was not idle 
a moment during the conversation. 

A VERY pretty feature of Fergus Falls is a lit- 
tle lake, about two miles in circumference, which 
lies right up against the best residence quarter 
and only four blocks from the chief business 
street. The banks are high and a drive-way 
skirts the shore, upon which front many charm- 
ing homes. Every house has a spacious lawn 
shaded by native oaks. North of the lake and 
out in the open country rise the yellow walls of 
the many buildings of the Third Minnesota In- 
sane Hospital; an imposing institution hiding 
much misery of disordered brains and broken 
lives. One important element in the prosperity 
of the town must be looked for in the well-settled 
and fertile farming region all around it. In 
Otter Tail County, of which it is the capital, 
there are no large farms. The largest contains 
only 480 acres. Quarter-section farms are the 
rule. A populous and well-tilled county is the 
result, which supports nearly 5,000 people in its 
trade-center at the Falls. 





A SURE indication of progress in North Dakota 
is observed in the general disposition of the 
farmers to buy more land. It appears to be the 
ambition of every quarter-section farmer to own 
a half-section. Under the system of summer- 
fallowing now coming into general use in wheat 
farming a man heeds a half-section (320 acres), 
for the full use of his teams and machinery. He 
can keep his animals going from early in the 
spring until late in the fall, whereas with only 
160 acres they would be idle a good part of the 
time. Beyond a half-section very few Dakota 
farmers care to go. A larger holding involves 
too much outlay for labor and teams and too 
great a risk on the yield of the crop. The man 
who has invested little besides his own labor and 
that of three or four horses in making a crop is 
not going to get in a hole financially in a year of 
short crops and is sure to make a very pretty pro- 
fit when he can thresh out twenty or twenty-five 
bushels of good wheat to the acre. 





NEARLY all the North Dakota towns show evi- 
dences of a new forward movement. They are full 
of people, their buildings are all occupied and 
they are beginning to put up new ones. The 
merchants enjoy a good trade, the station agents 
say their receipts from both passenger and freight 
traffic are much increased over last year and the 
banks report that interest on loans is promptly 
paid and many mortgages have been taken up. 
The towns were originally built ahead of the 
country, and now the country has fully caught 
up with the towns. In recent journeys through 
the State I found everywhere a cheerful feeling 
and a confidence that a period of second growth 
has already begun. Land in the Red River Val- 
ley has appreciated in value from thirty to sixty 
per cent during the past two years. Further 
west there is still a great deal of land in propor- 
tion to the population and the new movement is 
not yet felt so much in the way of higher prices 
asin that of actual sales at old prices which were 
formerly only nominal for want of a demand for 
land, at any figures. The counties west of the 
valley are still only sparsely settled and offer no 
end of good opportunities for new people. Good 
farm land in the valley now brings from fifteen 
to thirty dollars an acre, but fifty miles further 
west there are plenty of quarter-sections, half- 
sections and sections that can be had for five. 


WAHPETON, in the upper valley of the Red, 
where that tortuous stream is joined by the Bois 
de Sioux, is now asolid commercial town of 2,000 
inhabitants, with every store building and every 
dwelling occupied and with a demand for busi- 
ness and residence facilities that will compel a 
good deal of construction next year. A notable 
recent improvement is the handsome edifice of the 
new Methodist school called the Red River Uni- 
versity, in lively hope of what it may in time 
grow into. It was opened last October with 
thirty pupils and is an efficient preparatory 
school, or what in New England would be called 
an academy. One or two years’ work will be 
required before a freshman class can be formed. 
The institution is in good hands. Its president, 
Rev. Dr. Knox, has the scholarship, the energy 
and the enthusiam requisite to push it forward to 
success. He is anold soldier who wears a Grand 
Army button. His recent college work was in 
Kansas. The Wahpeton people gave $21,000 in 
money and eighty acres of land to secur the in- 
stitution. When I walked out to the big red 
brick building across the bare prairie, bresting 
a north wind, I could not help wishing that they 
had given less land and had thus compelled the 
college board to build snug up against the town. 
Only one floor of the building is finished inside 
and the money has given out. Here is a chance 
for some philanthropist to make a donation that 
will be put toa good use at once. The field is 
wide for the work of the school and it should not 
be left to struggle for years for the means to 
complete and equip its building. 


I AM not an admirer of sectarianism in educa- 
tion, but theonly way anew State secures colleges 
is by appeals to religious feeling. The State es- 
tablishes a university with the aid of a liberal 
land grant from the General Government; but 
there it stops. Other schools are needed, for 
most people will not send their children far away 
from home. The high schools of the towns are not 
available for the higher education of the boys and 
girls from the farms who have gotten all they can 
out of the country district schools. Small colleges 
or academies are needed here and there to draw 
these young people fromthe farms six or eight 
months of the year and give them tuition and board 
at small cost. The church organizations step in to 
supply this need. In North Dakota the Congrega- 
tionalists have a college at Fargo, the Baptists 
one at Tower and another at Lisbon, the Presby- 
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terians one at Jamestown and the Methodists one 
at Wahpeton. They are all doing a good worky 
and not one of them would exist if the religious 
motive had not combined with public spirit in 
their establishment. 


I TALKED with Ex-Gov. John Miller one even- 
ing at his pleasant home on the Dwight farm, in 
Richland County, N. D., about the recent pro- 
gress in farm machinery. The latest invention 
is an attachment to threshing machines that 
feeds the bundles in and dispenses with the labor 
of two feeders and two band-cutters. The bundles 
are pitched upon a carrier which is divided into 
two sections by a center board, so that two 
bundles go into the machine at once, passing first 
over revolving knives which cut the twine. Drills 
for seeding are now made twelve feet wide in- 
stead of six and are drawn by four horses each, 
so that one man does twice the work he could do 
with the old drill. In harrowing, the same ad- 
vance has been made in the direetion of saving 
labor. Plowing has made no advance since the 
invention of the sulky gang-plow with two shares. 
Plows are made with three and four shares, but 
they require a corresponding increase in horse- 
power and experience shows that one man can 
take proper care of only five horses, the number 
commonly used on the plow with two shares. He 
could drive six or eight horses but could not do 
the necessary stable work mornings and nights 
to maintain them in good condition. Steam plow- 
ing is not yet a full success. There are numerous 
objections to it apart from the liability of traction 
engines to break down and to get stalled in 
soft ground. The animals required for the other 
farm work would be idle during the plowing sea- 
son if steam were used. For good results in farm- 
ing both animals and men must be kept moving 
during the working season. 


THE Dwight farm has the reputation in North 
Dakota of being probably the most carefully and 
scientifically managed of the large farms of the 
State. It lies about eight miles northwest of 
Wahpeton and comprises about 5,000 acres of 
tilled land and a couple of thousand more in hay 
fields and pasturage. It has been under the care 
of John Miller ever since it was opened in 1882. 
He used to be a farmer in Tompkins County, New 
York, and when his friend Dwight, of Dryden, 
bought the Dakota land he came out to manage 
it for the stock company which Dwight formed. 
When North Dakota was admitted as a State 
John Miller was chosen its first governor. He 
was not an active politican, but had been in the 
legislature and his personal qualities secured 
him the governorship. In face and physique he 
strikingly recalls Gen. Grant, as that great com- 
mander looked just after the close of the war. 
The elder Dwight is now dead and the policy of 
his son, now the chief stockhoider in the com- 
pany, is to sell off the land as fast as good prices 
can be obtained. Several sections have already 
been disposed of at prices running from $15 to 
$25 an acre, which would have not brought half 
those figures two years ago. The cutting up of 
this big estate into small farms will be a good 
thing for Richland County, giving it additional 
population, but it will end a very interesting and 
successful experiment in mixed farming on a 
large scale. I say mixed farming, for the Dwight 
place is not a wheat farm exclusively, like most of 
the bonanza farms. Gov. Miller believes in 
raising the food and forage for men and animals. 
This year he had a surplus of beef cattle for ship- 
ment. He breeds horses, too, and raises every 
year a big drove of hogs. He has a large poultry 
yard and a large vegetable garden. He raises 
barley and oats to feed his work animals and his 
big stocks of hay show careful provision for the 
winter. He is not in favor of continuous crop- 
ping, but holds that even this rich Red River 





Valley land needs rest and an occasional change 
to grass, which is nature’s recuperative resort. 


I MET Senator Casey, of North Dakota, on a 
train out of Fargo Casey, as my readers know, 
is one of the big farmers of the State, and has 
four or five sections in Foster County. He is a 
believer in farming on a large scale as a business 
proposition, but thinks that the destiny of all the 
big farms is to be broken up into small holdings 
as population increases and land becomes more 
and more in request. When the equilibrium be- 
tween demand and supply in the food markets of 
the world is restored, so that wheat will again 
command a fair price, he thinks that the ideal 
life will be that of the farmer in the Northwest. 
It will be a life of independence and a good deal 
of leisure. Most of the labor on a wheat farm is 
now done by machinery andanimals. The farmer 
has three or four times as much power over the 
productive forces of nature as his grandfather 
had when wheat was sown by hand from a bag, 
cut with acradle and threshed with a flail. He 
ought to have three times the income, and would 
have if railroads had not opened to rapid settle- 
ment the Western prairies, and farm machinery 
were not producing a little more wheat than the 
world wants. Just that little surplus enables the 
dealers to depress the market and put a price on 
the grain that bears no fair relation to its real 
value in proportion to other commodities. 





THE button craze is waning. A quarter of a 
century ago the Grand Army adopted a little 
bronze button made of cannon captured by the 
Union forces during the war and for a Jong time 
this was the only button-hole emblem to be seen. 
Then came the Loyal Legion, composed exclu- 
sively of ex-officers, who sported a tri-color but- 
ton. Next the Sons of the Revolution adopted a 
blue and white button to show that their ances- 
ters fought for independence. Pretty soon there 
came upon the community a flood of secret society 
buttons and trades union buttons, so that the un- 
decorated man became the exception. The fad 
has had its day and the buttons that mean noth- 
ing save that their wearers have joined some 
order or association or club which is open to any 
decent fellow who pays the initiation fee, are dis- 
appearing. Before long the military buttons will 
have the field to themselves. They are a real 
distinction because they signify that the wearers 
served their country in perilous times and they 
will be prized and honored more and more, for 
the veterans are fast falling out of the ranks of 


‘the living and going to join the great army of 


their comrades in the land of eternal rest. 


LAST summer two adventurous canoeists, 
Trumbull White and wife, made the rough jour- 
ney through the lakes and rivers which separate 
Northeastern Minnesota from Canada, and nowa 
series of articles on the trip is running in Outing. 
The articles are prettily illustrated and are in- 
teresting, but the Winnipeg newspapers object 
to their title, ‘‘Through Darkest America,” and 
object also to Mr. White’s statement that his wife 
was the first white woman to make this journey. 
They say that in the times of the early settlement 
of Manitoba scores of families came to the pro- 
vince by that intricate and difficult water-route. 
It might be added that the route was constantly 
travelled by the Canadian-French fur traders a 
century ago. 


A HOLLAND loan company that has an office 
in Spokane has placed five millions of money on 
real estate mortgages in Eastern Washington. 
The company probably gets this money from the 
Dutch at three per cent. and loans it at ten. This 
must be a good business. 


* 





Our St. Paul readers should mail copies of this 
number to their Eastern friends. 








A NOVEL WATER WHEEL.—An Idaho ranch- 
er is working on a new water wheel with which 
he proposes to raise water from the river to irri- 
gate his lands. Anexchange gives the following 
plan of the proposition: Two large drums 16 
feet in diameter by 16 feet in length will be built 
and placed in the river at right angles to each 
other, 250 feet apart. Three cables with paddles 
five feet apart, two feet wide and 16 feet long, 
will then connect the two drums, thereby creat- 
ing such power as to_be able to raise the water 
in almost any quantity and to almost any height. 





PERILS OF DYNAMITE FISHING.—A_ Seattle 
man, who had tried in vain to catch fish witha 
hook, concluded to try dynamite, and his dog, a 
retriever, was with him. Arriving at the spot 
he ignited the fuse and cast the bomb to the fishes. 
The dog instantly sprang into the water, siezed 
the bomb, and started for shore to place it at his 
master’s feet. Then began a race that beggars 
description—the master endeavoring to get away 
from the dog and the dog determined to lay the 
trophy at his master’s feet. The race termina- 
ted when the bomb exploded which b ew the dog 
into kingdom come. 





HEATING HOUSES BY NATURAL HoT WATER. 
—About a mile from the city of Boise, Idaho, 
great volumes of hot water gush out of several 
deep artesian wells. The water possesses no 
medicinal value, and heretofore has been used 
only for bathing. Now a6-inch pipe will be laid 
from the springs into the city and the hot water 
will be conducted into nearly every business 
block and residence. The cost of heating with 
hot water, it is estimated, will be 50 per cent less 
than coal, besides which Boise will enjoy the re- 
putation of being the only city ia the world 
utilizing water heated by nature herself, for 
heating purposes. 





Cows MILKED BY CLAMS.—A rancher over iu 
the Big Nestucca has a cow which has been com- 
ing home of late already milked. She formerly 
yielded nearly a bucket of the sudsy fluid. Sus- 
pecting a neighbor of milking the cow the weary 
rancher watched her that afternoon. About 5 
o’clock p. m., just as he was about to give up the 
watch and go home, he observed the cow go to 
the beech and lie down uponthe sand. Cautious- 
ly approaching he beheld four rascally clams ex- 
tracting the milk from the cow’s udder with 
astonishing dexterity. When full, they with 
some difficulty folded their clam shells and like 
the Arab silently stole away to their homes in an 
adjacent sand bank.—Sheridan (Or.) Sun. 





THE STURDY SCANDINAVIANS.—The Scandi- 
navians make excellent borrowers on account of 
their love for the possession of land. They are, 
as a class, sober, thrifty, religiously inclined, 
industrious, and above the average in intelli- 
gence. The thing uppermost in their minds is 
to buy and pay for land, which induces them to 
be extremely saving. We knew of a case where 
one borrowed $500 to complete the purchase of a 
farm. A year before the loan matured, the man 
took the agent of the company down in his cellar 
and dug upa bag of gold containing the exact 
amount he had saved to pay the principal. As 
these people become more used to American cus- 
toms, they learn the value of banks and use 
them to a greater extent. The Swedes and 
Danes are a somewhat similar people. 
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A YEAR'S PROGRESS 


IN SAINT PAUL. | 


| capital and when the boom burst it was not mort- 
| . . . . . . 
| gaged up to its eyes like certain of its rivals in 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 
When cities cease to speculate in real estate 
and to advertise themselves in the lavish way 
that is done in boom times the opinion often gets 


abroad that they are making no progress, and this | 


view is entertained by many of their own people, 
who findit no longer easy to make money rapidly 


and who grumble about dullness and depres- 


{ 


ality, however, growth 


| 
! 


sion. If a city has real 

continues on all lines of solid siness in the 
quiet periods that follow the spurts of reckless 
speculation. In truth,the quiet times are the 
times when the masses of the people are accumu- 
lating money by onomy and close attention to | 
business, and the boom times are those when 
they are spending their accumulations in invest 
ments that are often foolish an n extravagant 
modes of living. Many of them do not know 
what to do with the money they have saved and | 
so place it here and there in hazardous ventures, 
hoping that the mere act of buying one sort of 
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property or another is yoing to double it p with- 
out any effort on their part. 

All our Western cities went through an epoch 
of great expansion from 1882 to 1887. The rule 
held good all the way from Kansas City up to 


Winnipeg and included Omaha, Sioux City, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and a multitude of minor 


lding all over the 


towns. Railroads were then bu 


prairies and population was flocking in by the 


train load. Every village believed it was bound 
to become a city in afew years and every city 
dreamed of becoming a new Chicago. Real estate 
Most of the 


from selling lots was re-invested and practically 


values went kiting. money made 
lost by platting additions far out into the sub- 


urbs. The towns built ahead of their supporting 
country and had to call a halt. 
repose and comparative depression followed. St. 
Paul did not suffer as much as some other places 
in the collapse of speculative values and the re- 
adjustments of business that were necessary. It 
had run too fast and too far in the boom race but 


it did not lose its breath. It platted too many 


A long period of 


additions and built too many houses, but in all 
the scramble for rapid growth and sudden wealth 
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its old conservatism kept it somewhat in check. 
It spent its own money instead of using borrowed 


the West. It promptly settled down to the de- 
velopment of its solid resources and has been 
soberly at work ever since extending its whole- 
trade and establishing manufactures. It 
never was sO prosperous and never was so rich as 


sale 
to-day. All imaginary boom values have been 
squeezed out by the hand of experience and good 
sense and all solid property available for imme- 
diate improvement is now worth more than it 
was at the of the boom. Population is 
steadily increasing and is all well employed. 
Every year shows a great forward movement in 


crest 





the jobbing trade, a large increase in manufactur- | 


ing output, a heavier business for the railroads 
and a gratifying growth in retail trade. 
year, too, shows important additions to the num- 
ber of substantial business blocks and the erec- 
tion of hundreds of new homes. 

In this issue of THE NORTHWEST we endeavor 
to show pictorially a part of the progress of the 


year 1892. All the factories, business blocks and 
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PLANT OF THE 
dwellings which we illustrate were begun or 
finished during the past year. Of course we are 
not able to cover the whole field; many import- 
ant improvements are omitted. We go far enough 
however, to make an impressive showing of the 
growth of a year which most of our own people 
characterize as a dull one. We venture to say 
that many of our St. Paul readers will be as- 
tonished at this showing. The average business 
man goes his daily round from house to office and 
about the business center and knows little of 
what is going on in districts of the city which he 
has no occasion to visit. He reads the daily 
papers but speedily forgets most that he reads, 
as we all doin this age of hurry and worry. He 
has probably forgotten already most of the ac- 
counts of new industries and new buildings he 
has read about during the year. We now make 
an object lesson that will refresh his memory and 
quicken his public spirit. At the same time we 
present a magazine that he can send to his busi- 
ness connections in the East and to his circle of 
friends as a conclusive answer to the reports 
spread by rival cities that St. Paul is standing 
still. Seeing is believing and our pictures are 


| expand to distant horizons. 


Every | 


worth more than columns of argument and 
statistics. Statistics were greatly overworked in 
all the Western towns during the boom period 
and people grew tired and distrustful of them. 
We shall not bother much about them here, 
further than to give a few plain figures that are 
above controversy. Look at the factories, the 
business blocks and the handsome dwellings St. 
Paul has erected during the year just closed and 
say if they are not a sufficient evidence of the 
vitality and the progress of our city. 

This stately city which has been built upina 
single generation on the hills at the head of navi- 
gation on the noblest river in the world, is un- 
surpassed for beauty and healthfulness of site. 
From its many heights superb prospects over 
river and town, wooded uplands and fertile fields 
The municipal ter- 
ritory is about ten miles long from east to west, 


| ending on the west at the limits of Minneapolis 





and on the east in a picturesque, rolling country 
dotted with small lakes. The Mississippi flows 
through the city and is spanned by three railway 
bridges and four highway bridges. One of the 
latter is a lofty, spider-web structure of steel 


and a marvel of modern engineering skill, rising 
in its mile of length from the general level of 
the city to lofty bluffs on the West Side. The 
average width of the city’s domain is about three 
miles. It throws off a number of suburbs out- 
side its corporate limits, such as North St. Paul, 
Gladstone, St. Paul Park and South St. Paul, 
where manufactures support a busy industrial 
population. It is connected with its sister city 
up the river by steam trains on three railroads 
that make the run in less than thirty minutes 
and by electric trains that go from the business 
center of one city to that of the other in forty- 
five minutes. 

St. Paul has absolutely the best health condi- 
tionsof any largecity in the country. Why? Be- 
cause, in the first place it is wholly free from 
malaria, All drainage is carried off at once by 
the river. The sewers have sufficient pitch to be 
flushed out clean. Then the climate is destruc- 
tive of miasmatic germs. If any exist they are 
thoroughly frozen out in winter; not that the 
winters are very severe, but there is enough 
steady cold weather to kill germ life. The breezes 
that blow from the pine forest on the north and 
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with wood and asphaltum. Of 
electric street railroads it has 
112 miles and of cable road 
twelve miles. For five cents 
you can go from any part of 
the city to any other part, and 
for ten cents you can, if you 
wish, ride twenty miles from 
the eastern suburbs of St. Paul 
to the western outskirts of 
Minneapolis. This is probably 
the cheapest rapid transit in 
the world. 

Apart from its great business 
advantages St. Paul hasan im- 
portant element of growth in 
its comfort and beauty asa city 
of homes. It has many pecu- 
liarly handsome residence 
streets, lying high above the 
smoke and bustle of traffic. It 
has large, modern school build- 
ings in every quarter, so that 





ST. PAUI NORTHWESTERN CAR WHEEL WORKS 


east and from the prairies on the west are singu- 
larly pure and invigorating. People say there is 
more oxygen or more ozone in the air than in re- 
gions further south or east. Whatever it may be 
there is no question as to the tonic 
quality of our atmosphere. It has 
helped many an invalid to health, 
checked the decline of many a con- 
sumptive and braced up the ex- 
hausted nerves of thousands. Come 
and try, it you Eastern man who may 
read these lines and who are languid 
and discouraged from lack of health 
and you will be convinced. Come 
and bring your money and your 
brains to help us push forward this 
handsome commercial capital of the 
Northwest. 

St. Paul does not depend on any 
company for water—that essential to 
health. It owns its waterworks and 
215 miles of mains and draws its sup- 
ply from spring-fed lakes, whose 
shores are carefully policed to pre- 
vent any impurities from getting in- 
to the water. This water is whole- 
some and pleasant to the taste and is 
altogether different from the river water which 


most cities have to becontent with. The capacity | 


of supply is 40,000,000 gallons per day. 
St. Paul has forty-two miles of streets paved 
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the mechanic who lives out in 
a suburb can send his children 
to just as elegant a school 
house as the resident of the 
| most wealthy district. It has, for higher educa- 
| tion, besides its High School with its manual 
training school annex, three colleges—Macales- 
| ter, Presbyterian; Hamline, Methodist; and St. 
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the Canadian Pacific, the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific. Six 
railroads connect the city with Chicago. Three 
run to the head of Lake Superior at Duluth and 
Superior. Thereare three lines to St. Louis and 
three to Omaha. As a center of railway connec- 
tion, transfer and general movement*St. Paul is 
equalled by no other city of its population. 

In manufactures great progress has been made 
in recent years and the two largest industrial 
concerns in the city are results of the growth of 
1892. With the steady growth in population and 
wealth of the immense region tributary to St. 
Paul the continued advance of the city in the 
two important lines of wholesaling and manu- 
facturing is assured and they both offer great in- 
ducements for new enterprises. 

The growth of 1892 has been an all-round 
growth, embracing all important lines of metro- 
politan activity. In the jobbing trade it is re- 
presented by such imposing structures as the 
Powers Dry Goods Company, the Gotzian Shoe 
Company and Ford Music Company. In manu- 
facturing it can show the colossal plant of the 
Walter A. Wood Harvester Works, the large 
factory of the Northwestern Twine and Cordage 
Company, the Northwestern Car Wheel Works 
and a number of very creditable concerns of les- 
ser magnitude. In the way of retail trade con- 
veniences, such structures as the new Mann- 
heimer store and the adjoining building, the 
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ST. PAUL THE WOLTERSTORFF-H 


| Thomas, Catholic. There are besides numerous 


seminaries and private schools. It has three 
theaters, two of which are large, handsome and 
first-class. One of these, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is one of the 
- largest and most ele- 
gant play-houses in 
the country. In its 
numerous clubs and 
societies it has all 
the aids toan active 
and agreeable social 
life. 

The trade territo- 
ry of St. Paul covers 
all the country be- 
tween Wisconsin 
and the Pacific 
Ocean and embraces 
nine States. In all 
this vast region you 
will find St. Paul 
goods and St. Paul 
manufactures. Four 
transcontinental 
railroads extend to 
the Pacific Coast and 








ST. PAUL SHOW CASE MANUFACTURING,CO.’S BULLDING, 


have eastern ter- 
minals in St. Paul— 
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ASKELL (4 PLAN 


block on the corner of Seventh and Cedar, the new 
Espy block and many other buildings are sure 
indications of progress. In church building the 
new Congregational church on Holly Avenue is 
conspicuous, and in charitable work the new St. 
Lukes Hospital. In education the new Catholic 
seminary endowed by J. J. Hill with half a mil- 
lion is an institution of the first rank. In the 
way of apartment houses the Gilman Terrace 
and the Elsinore are especially prominent. In 
the line of new and handsome dwellings we pre- 
sent a few examples that speak for themselves in 
praise of the taste and liberality of their owners 
and the skill of their architects. 


THE NEW RETAIL DISTRICT ON SIXTH STREET. 


One of our pictures is a striking view on Sixth 
Street, looking west from the Ryan Hotel. In 
the foreground are seen the new dry goods house 
of Mannheimer Brothers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Further on rises the lofty structure of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, looking down on 
the modest building of the Daily News. In the 
distance is the new edifice of the Nathan Ford 
Music Company. A number of contracts have 
been signed for more big blocks on this street, to 
be erected next year. One will go up on the cor- 
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ner of Minnesota Street and two will face each 
other on corners of Cedar Street. Before another 
year goes by the whole length of Sixth Street 
from Jackson up to Market, will be a busy shop- 
ping thoroughfare for first-class trade. This 


change has been brought about by the intelli- 


gent use of capital, acting on the conviction that 
Sixth is by all odds the street best adapted for 
further development of retail business, by reason 
of its central location, its freedom from car 
tracks, and the street railway movement near at 
hand on Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, Jack- 


son, Robert and Wabasha streets. Sixth is now 
undergoing a rapid change from a street of one- 
story wooden shanties to one of magnificent busi- 
ness palaces. In two or three years it will be one 
of the handsomest business streets in the West, 
and will be occupied by the biggest houses. 
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PROGRESS OF JOBBING AND MANUFACTURING. 


The following table shows the development of 
the jobbing and manufacturing business in St. 
Paul since the year 1881: 


Year. Junbing,  Manufac- 
WOE niin sontikcdstiuncckhscdasede<es steno 
BOSB...<% Seecccrsescee. covccesececs 66,628,404 22.300, 589 
i Sito nccusseas casas cocceccccs 72,088,771 25,855,741 
ee <as!” eeees os ene : 74.820.700 26,662,000 
PU ca66bsS 8074s Csdeenssccessacas. See 20,487,000 
rea i ae bats weheaaee 84,188,000 $1,043,000 


ISRe.. 2... eee ene , er 101,025,600 37,251,600 


a 106,076 880 30.114. 180 
1889.... 109,126,820 48,508 804 
1890..... Oe ere rere a ll 61,720,505 
BEE bsiicc se cevccccocccssdecsscsaces 131,280,385 64,584,923 
1892, (estimated) Pee TT Pee Or ce. 140,000,000 70,000,000 


The figures given above we take from the an- 
nual reports of the Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
cept those for 1892, which are not made up yet. 
The conservative estimate for the year just 
closed is furnished by the secretary of the 
Chamber. 


$3,000,000 WORTH OF NEW BUILDINGS. 


The building permits for the year 1892 aggre- 
gate over $3,000,000, which isan excellent record 
for aquiet year. We give below a list of the most 
notable improvements: 


BUSINESS STRUCTURES. 


St. P.M. & O. B. B. Co., Shapes..........0002 sce GE OO8 
Walter A. Wood Harvester Co., shops - 280,520 
Mrs. Conrad Gotzian, warehouse and office...... 65,000 
Adelbrecht Eddy, stores and flats................ 27,000 
Brooks Brothers, storage warehouse ............ 9,000 
Robert Mannheimer. stores,..............+- soscses Qae 
Theodore Hamm, brewery......  ..-.+-+......+.+-+ 100,000 
Martha D. Baas, StOTeS......000 -cccccccccccscccee os 18,000 
Northwestern Cordage Co., factory.............+. 36,000 
J. B. Tarbox and A. Moore, market............... 12,000 
Stephen B. Webber, stores...... «2... eeeeeee eee. 11,000 
I I dd Sink asdsdhs cbekad B00 cedeaneb 6.000 
We Fe IN ies dninhccnsccenndicsecsetasesan 10.000 
Boston N. W. Real Estate Co., store ............. 105,000 
Wm. Hamm, bottling house............ ...... .-. 13,000 
August Botzert, stores ..... Detistiiasiakineen, Se 
Geo. H. Schickler, store and flats.. Tee TT eS 
Henry Schmaus, stores and flats.................. 9,000 
Thos. B. Seott, StOTSS - << cee. sccccccccce eae. 
Boston N. W. Real Estate Co. factory............ 10,000 
Armstrong estate. stores and hall ............... 60,000 
I Ts I i cin dos cnwandndbsdacncardecre<es 10,000 
Fete TAG, COWGOE: .4ccddnscccccsssorsccasic. oe. 35,000 
Boston N. W. Real Estate Co., factory..... sos. 25,000 
People’s Ice Co,. ice house................ reer: 
City of St. Paul, Como greenhouse............... 10,500 
Northwestern Fuel Co., office and sheds ......... 5,000 


DWELLINGS, 


Rh. C. Gooding....... $5,000 F. D. Bryant........ $9,000 
Dr. A. Wharton..... 6,000 F. D Bryant..... vs Ce 
J. H. Nickel.......... 6,000 F. D. Bryant........ 9,000 
Johanna Dodge..... 5,000 F. D. Bryant........ 8,800 
Mrs. C. Strauss...... 7,000 ©. We Ee BeR........ 6,300 
Mattie E. Brown.... 5,000 Allen Kreiger....... 7.000 
BE. WORSE. co 06006005 15,000 Henry Brown....... 5,000 
John Egan.....ccccce 8,000 Mrs. Ellen Gill..... 5,000 
Wm. Hamm.......... 10,000 Geo. Jaurne..... -.. 5,000 
Thos. Birmingham 9,000 P.O. SURRMR. <2... 200 5,000 
Annie E. Baldy..... 8,000 Ross Olark.......... 8,000 
James M. Welch..... 25,000 C. A. Eckman....... 5,000 
Fa. We kvesccsess 9,000 Richard Gordon.... 10,000 
E. W. Finck...... 000. 5,000 S.H. Dyer.. . 7,000 
J. H. Allen........... %,000 Adelbrecht E day.. 8,000 
A. A. Doolittle...... 6,000 eS eee 15,000 
5... PRCGCS céiccecess 5,000 H. Schnell. ......... 5,000 
Boas COR. ccccicces 5,000 P. J. Bowlin. ....... 22,000 
Mrs. Wm. George... 12.000 Sarah Hall.......... 8,000 
A.G. Flournoy ..... 5,000 A. E. Boyesen....... 8,000 
Leon H. Peirce..... 8,000 J. BR. Strabel......... 5,000 
PM. A. BeeiBisccccsts 5,000 Henry Brown....... 7,000 
Ada L. Mayall....... 5,000 Mis Me: BURGER... 0000000 12,000 
W. B. Jones...... 0000 5,000 Wm. Honry.......... 5,000 
E. W. Winter ....... 12,000 A. CO, Morrill ...... 5,000 
J.W.L. Corning.... 7,000 John Hasslen. ..... 5,000 
John Hasslen....... 5,000 8.8. Eaton.......... 16,000 
F. A. Bedell.... ..... 7,000 Herman Haupt..... 8,000 
C. C, Andrews....... 8,000 John Lyman ....... 5,000 
C.C. Andrews ...... 8,000 WMS PAGE. sicecccece 5,000 
H. M. Byllesby...... 22,000 D. Hortum.......... 10,000 
J. Armbruster...... 5,000 J. Armbruster...... 5,000 
A. E. Brandt..... ... 5,000 A. K. Barnum...... 10,000 
©. P. Arrol, flats.... 75,000 Ferd Willius........ 8,000 


St. Paul Apartment Gust A. Johnson.... 5,000 
House Co.......... 70,000 Louis M. Hastings... 20,000 
John H. Healy......... Siibialccds than ebddacnss seeds 7,000 
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ST. PAUL.—THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION,.—From the architect's drawing. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


J. Hill, Catholic Seminary dormitory..... $142,000 
Swedish Church..... .........- ayia oni 15,000 
COMMPOGRTOMRL CRAPO Mes cc occ ciccccccsccccccccccces 75,000 
Macalester College, boarding hall bbb ee0nee cone 5,000 


The list of the new dwellings ranging in cost 
from one to five thousand dollars is a very long 
one and our space is too limited to make room 


for it. 
SOME NEW BUSINESS BLOCKS. 


In their old building, which is still one of the 
best blocks in the city, the Mannheimer Brothers 





occupied with their retail dry goods store only 
the first floor and the basement. In the new 
structure built for their use by the Boston North- 
west Real Estate Company at the corner of 
Robert and Sixth streets, they will occupy all the 
five stories, adding new departments and con- 
siderably enlarging the old ones. They will re- 
move to their new quarters in February. 
Adjoining the new Mannheimer store is a fine 
brown stone block built by the Mannheimers 
themselves, The ground floor will be occupied 
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and variety in the 











several dwellings. 

We illustrate only 
two of the numerous 
apartment houses that 
have been erected 
during the year—the 
Kirkwood, on College 
Avenue, owned by W. 
T. Kirke, and the 
Elsinore, on lower 
Summit Avenue, fac- 
ing Central Park. 
Another apartment 
building on Central 
Park, to cost $75,000 
is now under construc- 
tion. Gilman Terrace, 
on Laurel Avenue, is 
the largest of this 
class of buildings to 
be placed to the credit 
of 1892. 

A more picturesque 
spot for a residence 
than that occupied by 
the dwelling and 
grounds of Mr. Mi- 








PAUT HE NEW BULLDING TO BE OCCUPLED 


by a shoe store and the upper stories will be 
rented for offices. 

The Powers Dry Goods Company is one of the 
oldest and strongest of the jobbing houses of the 
city. It has outgrown its old quarters on Fourth 
Street, and the new building on Fifth, designed 
expressly for its use, is a model of convenience 
and solidity. 

The Gotzian block, on Fifth, is to be used by 
the great shoe manufacturing and jobbing con- 
cern of C. Gotzian & Co., which will continue to 
use the adjoining buildings where they have 
hitherto carried on their business. This is another 
instance of the growth of an old establishment 
requiring more space and thoroughly modern 
conveniences. The building is imposing and 
handsome 

Major John Espy is finishing a brown stone 
block at the intersection of Sixth and Seventh 


streets which is an ornament to that part of the 
city 

Two large blocks for retail trade have been 
erected this season on East Seventh street. 


The Boston Northwest Real Estate Company, 
which has recently put up a ten thousand dollar 

iilding for a box factory on Eighth Street, be- 
tween Cedar and Wabasha, is now building a 
similar structure on adjacent land for the print 
ng house of the Price-McGill Co. These build 
ings run clear through to Ninth Street. 

HANDSOME HOUSES. 
The growth of the 


been more strongly marked in the building of 


past year in St. Paul has 


pretty homes than in any other direction. We 
might easily fill all our pages with pictures of 
the attractive dwellings that have gone up since 
the beginning of 1892, but our space admits of the 
representation of a few only. 

Excellent examples of the highest class of 
dwellings, built of brown stone and finished in 
Allen and P. 
J. Bowlin, on Summit Avenue. Both are spacious 


fine woods, are the houses of J. H 


and present handsome architectural features. A 
good example of building in wood is seen in the 
Martha D. Bass, on Summit 
Avenue, which is large, attractive and home- 


dwelling of Mrs. 


like. Brick construction is well typified in the 
house of Reuben Warner, on College Avenue. 
In the way of dwellings built in rows for selling 
or renting,a great deal has been done of late. 
We present only one example, that of the row 
on St. Albans Street, owned by H. M. Byllesby. 
The architecture gives unity of general effect 


tY MANNHEIMER BROS 


chael Doran on the 
shore of White Bear 
Lake could hardly be found in along month’s 
travel. Nature has done much for the immediate 
neighborhood, but art, encouraged by good taste 
and inspired by wealth, has done fully as much. 





PAUI Pitt ARMSTRONG BULLDING 


Our artist has pictured the house and surround- 
ings faithfully, but the effect might lead a 
foreign reader to suppose Mr. Doran’s home to 











Doran and his estimable family are among the 
best known and most popular of Minnesota’s re- 
sidents, and it would not be strange if their host 
of friends took advantage of their hospitality to 
the extent of making the Doran residence ‘‘a 
great summer resort.”’ 


THE NORTHWESTERN CORDAGE COMPANY. 


This important manufacturing enterprise owes 
its origin to the efforts of Charles S. Rogers, of 
the firm of Rogers & Ordway, of this city. After 
the Wood Harvester project had taken shape 
Mr. Rogers was impressed with the idea that the 
manufacture of binding twine, as a kindred in- 
dustry, would find a good field here. He spoke 
to Gov. Merriam and to J. J. Hill on the subject 
and they both fell in with his views. Mr. Rogers 
used to be an Ohio man and was somewhat famil- 
iar with the cordage works at Nenia, where he 
once lived. In April last he went to Xenia and 
made a pretty close study of the business. He 
found that there were three factories in that town 
and that they all paid well. The bankers in the 
town told him that they were ready to take stock 
in a fourth factory, of which there was then some 
talk, and added that in case a factory was started 
in St. Paul under the management of experi- 
enced Xenia men they would like some stock in 
such an enterprise. The result of Mr. Rogers’ 
trip and of the consultations which followed his 
return to St. Paul was the formation of the 
Northwestern Cordage Company, with a paid-up 
capital stock of $250,000. Mr. Rogers was chosen 
president and for vice-president and general 
manager the services of S. M. Allison were se- 
cured. He had managed all the three Xenia 
factories, one after the other, and sold them on 
terms that made a handsome profit for the stock- 
holders. The secretary of the company is Louis 
M. Allison and the treasurer is W. M. Holbrook. 
For superintendent a Xenia man was engaged— 
Jacob Baldner, who has had fifteen years experi- 
ence in cordage works, beginning with the oldest 
concern in Boston, and was lately superintendent 
of the Hoover & Allison factory in Xenia. 

Mr. Allison and Mr. Baldner bring with them 
twenty-five expert operatives to instruct the 


+ green hands in the business. By next month the 


works will be in full operation and will employ 
400 hands, mostly men. 

The main building stands on Front Street, be- 
tween Kent and Mackubin, one square from the 
intersection of two important thoroughfares, Dale 
Street and Como Avenue. It has afrontage of 340 


be something of a public summer resort. Mr. | feet, is 140 feet deep and two stories high. The 














isT. PAUL.—GOTZIAN & CO.’8 OLD AND NEW BUILDINGS, 
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WEST FROM ROBERT. 


-~VIEW IN THE NEW RETAIL DISTRICT ON SIXTH STREET, LOOKING 
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wings enclose on two sides the space where stands | 


the power bouse, 100 by 75. Just beyond is the 
long one-story warehouse, 400 by 50 feet, and still 
farther the tar house, 200 by 40 feet. The factory 
is connected by spur tracks with both the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railroads. The 
twine machinery was made in Miamisburg, Ohio, 
by Hoover & Gamble and is a great improvement 
on the imported Belfast machinery used in most 
factories. The rope machinery comes from 
Schneible & Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 

The products of the Northwestern Cordage 
Company will be rope of all sizes, from three- 
eighths of an inch to three inches in diameter, 
binder twine and lath yarn. The raw materials 
are sisal and manilla. As to the market two facts 
will suffice to show how large it is. The Walter 
A. Wood company buys every year more twine 
than this factory will make and there is used in 
the trade territory of St. Paul at least five times 
as much as it can possibly turn out. The market 
is therefore well assured. The company is en- 
tirely independent of the unpopular national 
cordage trust. 


ST. PAUL’S LEADING FUR HOUSE. 


St. Paul is naturally acenter for the fur trade. 
All that immense region to the north stretching 
away to the Pacific Ocean and to the Artic seas 
contributes annually great numbers of valuable 
skins. The prominent house in this line is that of 
McKibbin & Co., who do both a wholesale and re- 
tail business. Recently they determined to se- 
cure larger and better quarters for their jobbing 
trade, the building on Sibley Street they now 
occupy having for some time been inadequate. 
They arranged with Mr. T. L. Schurmeier to 
erect a six-story building, 100 feet square, on the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Wacouta, opposite 
the new Gotzian and Powers buildings, and facing 
Smith Park. This imposing structure will be 
completed and occupied some time next summer. 

To the McKibbin Fur Compavy—which is sub- 
stantially the same concern—is due the credit 
for the most important addition to the retail 
trade of the city which has occurred for several 
years. This was the recent opening of the hand- 
somest retail fur house in St. Paul—or in the en- 
tire Northwest, for that matter—at the corner of 
Sixth and Wabasha. The spacious, elegantly 
fitted display windows, filled with the stuffed 





| every conceivable 


- played about the large 


figures of fur animals, 





are an_ interesting 
study in zoology, and 
attract more atten- 
tion than even the 
huge windows of the 
great dry goods 
houses near at hand. 
The interior is a pic- 
ture of fur-lined lux- 
ury. Rugs of costly 
skins almost cover the 
polished hardwood 
floor. Garments of 


kind of fur suitable 
for the purpose, for 
men and for women, 
are tastefully dis- 


room, or stacked up 
on the counters. Seal 
sacques for ladies, 
mink overcoats of the 
choicest shading and 
texture for men, boas 
of delicate furs for 
girls, jackets, cloaks 
and muffs in great 
profusion. 

The second floor is 
used for supplies and 
the third as a factory, 
where garments are 
made to order. All 
three floors are 40x 
100, giving ample 
space for goods and 
work. The mail erder 
business of the house 
is growing rapidly, 
and the management 
seems determined 
that this department 
shall become popular 
throughout Minnesota and all adjoining States. 





THE POWERS CO.’S NEW BUILDING. 


On the southwest corner of Fifth and Wacouta, 
just one block north of their present quarters, is 
being erected a large handsome building for the 
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ST. PAUL.—INTERIOR M’KIBBIN FUR CO.’S RETAIL SALESROOM, 











ST. PAUL.—M’KIBBIN FUR CO.’S RETAIL STORE BUILDING. 


Powers Dry Goods Company. It has seven floors, 
and a location—fronting on Smith Park—that is 
simply superb. The material is St. Louis pressed 
brick with brownstone trimmings, the interior 
on the ‘‘mill construction” plan, practically fire- 
proof, and is withal one of the most notable ad- 
ditions to the jobbing trade of St. Paul that ha, 
been made in recent years. The completed 
structure will be very conspicuous, a good view of 
it being obtainable from any side of the park. It 
will have a prominence in this way that would 
be impossible in the crowded wholesale district 
where the company is now located. The contract 
calls for its completion by February Ist, immed- 
iately upon which the company will cccupy it. 

The location has another peculiar and very im- 
portant advantage in having streets on two sides 
and wide alleys on the two opposite sides. This, 
with the conveniently arranged shipping depart- 
ment and the competent force the Powers com- 
pany have always been noted for, will give ship- 
ping and receiving facilities that are practically 
unlimited. 

When the company are finally settled in their 
new building and their already immense stock 
increased to commensurate proportions, it will be, 
with one or two exceptions, the largest wholesale 
dry goods concern west of Chicago. The avail- 
able floor space will be more than one hundred 
thousand square feet, and not a foot of it will be 
wasted. The architect, J. W. Stevens, of St. 
Paul, has for years made a special study of this 
class of buildings, and the structure may be said 
to be perfect as to general plan. Perfect, also, in 
their way, will be the electrical appliances for 
lighting, the power for both that and heating 
being furnished by the company’s own plant. 
Those in charge of the work of putting in the 
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lighting apparatus aim to make this superior in 
some respects to any other isolated plant in the 
country. They surely have the advantage of 
numerous late inventions. 

In an interview touching upon the jobbing 
trade of this year, Mr. A. J. Powers, president 
and general manager, said that the sales in [892 
have shown a greater increase over those of 1891 
than the increase in any former year. His satis- 
faction was expressed in immeasured terms. “It 
is the first million in sales that is always hardest 
to reach,” remarked Mr. Powers, with a mental 
glance backward to ten years ago, when he and 
his brother, E. F. Powers, first started the pres- 
ent business; ‘‘but I’m happy to state that that 
mark has long since been passed, in our yearly 
sales account.” His satisfaction was certainly 
pardonable. Each year has shown a substantial 
increase, and it is altogether reasonable to pre- 
dict that within a year or two, with the far 
greater facilities inthe new quarters, the present 
annual sales will be more than doubled. The vice- 
president of the company, Mr. E. F. Powers, 
was not seen, but Mr. John Wilkinson, the secre- 
tary, considered the prediction a conservative 
one at the present rapid rate of increase, and the 
many advantages the new quarters would give 
them. 


THE D. D. MERRILL COMPANY’S NEW BOOKSTORE. 


The D. D. Merrill Company, at the head of 
which is the veteran of the St. Paul book trade 
whose name it bears, has now one of the most at- 
tractive stores to be found anywhere in the West. 
The building at the corner of Fifth and St. Peter 
streets was designed for the uses of the firm and 
has become a central resort for book-buyers and 
lovers of good literature. The store is arranged 
on the idea that there should be comfort and 
leisure in the selection of books—that customers 
are not expected to rush in and out but are wel- 
come to sit down and look over the well-classified 
contents of cosy alcoves. There is a pretty read- 
ing-room, with easy chairs and an open fire where 
new periodicals can be looked over and rare 
volumes examined. The whole place has a de- 
lightful literary atmosphere. Mr. Merrill has 
displayed everywhere the results of his long ex- 
perience, his enterprise and his good taste. 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 


At the West St. Paul end of the Wabasha 
Street bridge a very creditable industry has 
grown up of late which is spreading the good 
name of St. Paul manufacturing throughout a 
wide extent of country. We refer to the St. Paul 
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ST.PAUL NEW BUILDING OF THE POWERS DRY GOODS CO 


| Roofing and Cornice Works, which among other 
lines of enterprise have a method of making old 
buildings look bright, new and attractive by 
facing them with a copper or a steel sheathing, 
which looks like brown-stone or granite. This 
sheathing may be seen in many towns in the 
Northwest and everywhere it is praised for its 
handsome appearance and its cheapness. 


THE WALTER A. WOOD HARVESTER COMPANY. 


The buildings of this enormous manufacturing 
plant are now approaching completion and they 
make almost a town in themselves. They are lo- 
cated in the extreme eastern outskirts of the city 
in what is known as the Hazel Park district. 
They consist of cast and malleable iron foundries, 
blacksmith shops, annealing shop, wood-working 
shops, paint shops, store houses, power houses 
and a multitude of other structures. When these 
big works get into operation they will employ 
over a thousand men. The White Bear electric 
road runs past’them and they are also on the 

Chicago line of the 
Omaha railroad. This 
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great enterprise grew 
out of adetermination 
of the Wood company, 
now located at Hoosic 
Falls, N. Y., todivide 
their business be- 
tween Eastern and 
Western districts and 
to establish a new fac- 
tory in the West. 
Many cities made 
offers to secure 80 
great a prize but that 
of St. Paul was the 
most liberal of all. 
Nearly a million of 
dollars were sub- 
scribed to the stock 
here and the Wood 
company put in an 
equal sum. The new 
works will form the 
largest single plant 
in the Northwest. 





ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE. 





When Senator Rice first came to St. Paul the 
owner of the 160 acre claim which covered what is 
now the best residence district in the city followed 
him down to the steamboat landing, on his de- 
parture, and begged him to buy it from him at 
$1.50 anacre. The ground embraced in that claim 
is now assessed at over ten millions of dollars. 
This advance has taken place in a single life 
time, for Senator Rice is still living in the city 
and is one of its most honored citizens. Yet this 
great increase in value has not been rapid enough 
to suit the speculative American spirit. Let us 
take another illustration of more recent date: In 
1881 A. K. Barnum bought the corner of St. 
Peter and Sixth streets, where the Grand Opera 
House now stands, for $8,000, the lot being 150 
feet squ.re. He recently sold it for $150,000. 
Here is an increase in value of nearly twenty-fold 
in eleven years. 

St. Paul business property is peculiarly safe as 
an investment from the fact that the business 
district is of limited extent, lying between the 
river and the hills, and containing in all about 
600 acres of area. Fifty acres of this isso occupied 
by apartment houses, hospitals, schools and 
churches that its character is fixed. No future 
growth of the city will change the business cen- 
ter materially. There will be unequal local ad- 
vances of value growing out of special improve- 
ments, but the general movement must be a pro- 
gressive one. When the city shall have doubled 
its present population all the area on the first 
and second benches above the river will be 
solidly built up with business structures. 

The most valuable property is on Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh streets, and on 
the cross streets between Jackson and Wabasha. 
The highest price ever paid for a business loca- 
tion was paid for the ground on which the Mer- 
chants National Bank stands—$1,530 afoot front. 
About the same average figure was paid for the 
lots on the corner of Robert and Fourth occupied 
by the Pioneer Press building. The most marked 
recent advance has been on Sixth Street, caused 
by the new development of retail trade on that 
thoroughfare. A lot on the corner of Sixth and 
Minnesota sold six years ago for $333 per foot 
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front and for the same lot $1,000 per foot was re- 
fused a few days ago. On the corner of Cedar 
and Sixth, 100 feet was recently sold for $105,- 
000. Property on Fifth opposite the Windsor 
Hotel has advanced a hundred per cent during 
the past two years, owing to the location of the 
new post-office and the establishment of import- 
ant mercantile concerns close by. On lower Fifth 
Street, at the corner of Wacouta, the Barteau 
property. which sold a few months ago for $450 a 
foot front, is now worth $700 or $800, by reason 
of the erection of new wholesale houses in that 
vicinity. 

A fair average of present selling value of busi- 
ness lots in the best locations would be $1,000 per 
foot front. This isa very low figure in comparison 
with other cities of about the same commercial 
importance as St. Paul. A recent article by the 
secretary of the Minneapolis Real Estate Ex- 
change, quotes the best business property in that 
city at $2,250 per foot front. In Milwaukee the 
figure reported is $2,500; in Detroit $2,750; in 
Buffalo, $3,700; in Denver, $4,000, and in Sioux 
City, a place about one-third the size of St. Paul, 
it is $1,500. In Chicago the price is $10,000. No 
important growing city in the country has such 
conservative values for its business, property as 
St. Paul, and in very few is such property, so 
strongly insured by nature and by present im- 
provements against any fluctuations in the*cur- 
rents of business that might depreciate its value. 

In residence property we make a better com- 
parison from the fact that we possess in Summit 
Avenue a superb residence street, unsurpassed 
for beauty anywhere in the country. Property 
on this street is so much sought by men of wealth 
for building handsome houses that it commands 
an exceptional value. The highest actual sale 
during the past year was of the lots comprised 
in the old Roche place, on the corner of Summit 
and Farrington, which brought $300 a foot front. 
This was considered a very low price and was 
made in the settlement of an estate. Other lots 
of about equally desirable location could not be 
bought for less than $400 per foot. Values stead- 
ily diminish as you go out the avenue until they 
get down to about $100 per foot beyond Victoria 
Street. Recent quotations on best residence lots 
in other cities are as follows: Denver, $200: Mil- 
waukee, $300; Detroit, 8600; Minneapolis, $200; 
Buffalo, $400; Chicago, $1,000. 

The streets running parallel to Summit on St. 
Anthony Hill, as far north as Marshall, are all 
specially desirable for homes. Here the highest 
quoted at $200 per foot front, on 
Portland, Holly and Dayton, which are paved 
with asphalt, and perhaps’ $150 on the 


price may be 


other 
At the end of the pavements $100 isa 
good price, and a little further out, $50. On good 


streets. 


residence streets well built, but not in the cream 
of the St. Anthony Hill district, forty-foot front 
lots can be bought for from $1,000 to $2,000 each. 
In the suburbs, near electric lines, choice lots can 
be had for from $500 to $1,000. 

The most notable recent advance in residence 
property values has been in the extreme eastern 
part of the city, where the establishment of the 
Wood Harvester Works has converted a good 
deal of acre property into saleable lots for work- 
ing people, and also in the Como Avenue district 
where the building of the extensive plant of the 
Northwestern Cordage Company has brought 
lots into request. The general tone of residence 
property is firm with an increasing demand for 
early improvement, but with no 
movement. 

The best opportunities for investment to-day 
are unquestionably in the business district. The 
march of trade westward along Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh streets and eas'ward through the whole- 
sale district give constant opportunities for mak- 
ing money. There are also excellent chances to 
buy property and improve it with good modern 


speculative 








ST. PAUL RESLDENCE OF 
business structures, which will pay six or seven 
per cent net on the investment. A great deal of 
first-class property is still occupied by the origi- 
nal buildings put up when St. Paul was a village. 

Very handsome suburban residence sites, in 
rolling country, diversified by groves of oak, 
have recently been opened to home-building en- 
terprise by the construction of electric lines on 
Randolph Street and Grand Avenue, running out 
to the Mississippi River, and are now attracting 
the attention of purchasers. The extension of 
electric lines in West St. Paul has also opened 
much good new residence territory on that side 
of the river. The shores of Lake Como have 
been improved with a boulevard drive during 


P. J. BOWLIN, SUMMIT AVE. 

the past year and the electric line on Como 
Avenue will be extended to the lake next spring. 
This district, already beautified by Como Park, 
the largest of the city’s play grounds, will now 
receive fresh notice as a desirable quarter for 
semi-rural homes. 

The attractive interurban suburbs of Hamline, 
Macalester, Merriam Park and St. Anthony 
Park, have made a steady growth during the 
year. All are reached by electric rapid transit 
as well as by steam lines. 

In any estimate of future real estate values in 
St. Paul we must, of course, look to the causes 
which are operating to promote the growth of 
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west that is comparatively very 
new. Asingle generation has wit- 
nessed the whole process of its re- 
demption from savagery and its 
conversion into a land of civiliza 
tion. What will the next genera- 
tion witness? Certainly a very 
great increase in population, in 
the realized wealth, in cultivated 
acreage and in the size of the cities 
that are the natural distributing 
centers. Minnesota has a present 
population of about 1,400,000. It 
is a very large State—378 miles 
long, with an average width of 
261 miles. Before it is at all 
thoroughly settled it will havea 
population of at least 2,500,000. It 
still has millions of acres of fertile 
land that never felt a plowshare. 
It has vast deposits of iron ore and 
great forests of pine. Its rapid 
progress is an absolute certainty 
and asit grows St.Paul will grow. 
The great prairie States of North 
and South Dakota, whose trade is 
directly tributary to this city, 
have scarcely one inhabitant to 
the square mile. We must assign 
them a million of people each be- 
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ST. PAUL.—-WASHINGTON IRVING APARTMENT 


fore their fertile lands will be oc- 
cupied. Then there is Montana, with 
a quarter of a million inhabitants at 
present that will grow to a million 
when all her varied resources are 
utilized. And St. Paul’s trade does 
not stop at Montana but reaches on 
across the Rockies and across Idaho 
and Washington to the Pacific Coast. 
It also goes east and south of Minne- 
sota as well as west, taking in parts 
of Iowa and Wisconsin. Here is an 
immense empire over which the busi- 
ness activities of our city reach out. 

All growth in this enormous area 
tends to the growth of St. Paul. The 
Northwest is the youngest portion 
of the Union. Within the last few 
years it has furnished five new States 
to the nation. For all those States St. 
Paul is the nearest important center 
of trade. 

A word in conclusion about our big 
sister city up the river. We touch 
elbows with Minneapolis. From the 
post-office of one city to that of the 
other the distance is ten miles. All 
the intervening space is platted and 
much of it is occupied with solid 
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RESIDENCE OF MICHAEL DORAN, WHITE BEAK LAKI 


urban growth. It is traversed by steam railways 
and electric railways. Nothing shows when you 
are out of one city and in the other. In fact 
the two are parts of one metropolis. Whatever 
helps one in the progress of the Northwest helps 
the other. The ratio of growth is about the 
same in both. The days of jealousy and strife 
are over and we shall soon reach an epoch 
of co-operation when many things will be done 
by common effort for the common good. The 
combined population of the Twin Cities is now 
about 350,000. Itis a very safe prophecy to say 
that it will be overa million before the twentieth 
century shall have scored its first decade. The 
young men of to-day will see that figure attained 
before they are gray. When that time comes 
the present figures for Chicago real estate will 
be duplicated here and the difference between 
our present values and those of Chicago will be 
the profit realized on investments made now. 
— -@@e ne 

It is highly probable that the coming year will 
witness a great improvement in the paving of 
several of St. Paul’s principal streets. 
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NOTED IN MINNESOTA’S CAPITAL CITY. 
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numerous stock piles, transfers it from one portion of 
another and in loading 
preparing for shipment, accomplishing the 
work so as to preserve the coal and prevent its break- 


the dock to assists cars and 
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ing. 

The whaleback steamers “Pillsbury” and ‘“Wash- 
built Line by the Am- 
erican Steel Barge Company at West Superior, Wiscon- 


burn,’ expressly for the “Soo” 


Sit 


are used for the transportation of this company’s 


inthracite coal from Buffalo, N. Y.. to Gladstone, 


Mich. The capacity of each is 3,400 tons, length 320 feet, 
beam 42 feet, depth 25 feet, and when loaded, they can 
run 1 miles an hour 

Appreciating the necessity of more centrally located 
offices in St. Paul, the company removed in 1801 from 
1) Kast Seventh Street to its present commodious 
quarters on the ground floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. corner Sixth and Robert streets, 
which is specially adapted for the convenience of its 
customers and to meet the requirements of its in- 
creasing trade in this city. The managers, Messrs. 
Shadle & Hartin, both well known, energetic young 
business men. give their personal attention to all or- 





In addition to the St. Paul office, this company has 
offices at Minneapolis, corner Washington and Nicollet 
avenues; Merriam Park, at 1957 St. Anthony Avenue, 
St. Anthony Park at 950 Raymond Avenue and Duluth 
at 326 West Superior Street. Its docks at Duluth and 
Gladstone, have directconnection withall Northwest- 
ernrailroads which enables it to make prompt ship- 
ment to all points accessible by rail. 

THE WOLTERSTORFF-HASKELL MFG CO. 

Of this well known company a publication of recent 
issue says: 

“In few branches of trade has the march of progress 
wrought such a veritable revolution as in the manu- 
facture of ranges and cooking utensils. What with in- 
vention, improvement.and the development of skill, 
something closely akin to perfection has been reached 
in this department of industrial activity. Foremost 
among the leading and best known American 
panies devoted to their production, is the Wolterstorff- 
Haskell Manufacturing Co., of St. Paul, manufactur- 
ers of the ‘Commander’ wrought steel ranges, hotel 
boilers, carving tables, coffee urns, bake ovens, house 
furnishing goods, and all kinds of hotel implements 

for culinary purposes. The business was founded 
in 1872 by J. H. Wolterstorff, and with some 
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ders and with the large number of teams constantly at 
their command, and well stocked yards, are able to 
offer the best assurances that deliveries will be made 
nau perfectly satisfactory manner 

As a specialty, this company handles the Cross 
Creek Lehigh coal, for which it is agent for points 


tributary to the head of Lake Superior and sole ship- 
Paul. 
preparation and it is remarkable for its purity, free- 
Its 
great heating power especially commend 


per to St No pains or expense are spared in its 
dom from clinkers and small percentage of ash. 
density and 
it for 

In connection with its coal business, this company 
displays weather signals at its different offices predict- 
it 


manufacturing or domestic purposes. 


g climatic changes twenty-four hoursin advance, 
and from the records preserved, compiled last season 
the “Minnesota Weather which contains 
valuable tables of temperatures for the past seventy- 


Record” 


two years, and shows at a glance the coldest, warmest 
that occurred during that period. 
Minnesota Weather Record, explanation 
of the weather signalsand manner of reading them 
can be obtained by applying at any of its offices. 


and mildest winter 
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changes in the firm was continued until 1891, 
when it wasincorporated. In 18&2the firm began 
manufacturing the ‘Commander’ wrought steel 
ranges, which are to-day in use in nearly all the 
leading hotels, restaurants and clubs in the 
United States. In the year 1891 the present com- 
pany was organized with a capital of $100,000, and 
incorporated under the laws of Minnesota. The 
officers are: J. H. Wolterstorff, president; J. 
T. W. DeJong, vice-president, andS. C. Haskell, 
secretary and treasurer. The premises utilized 
are located at Nos, 208,210 and 212 East Seventh 
Street. They comprise a fourstory building and 
basement, 50x90) feet in dimensions. The factory 
is perfectly equipped throughout, and lately, 
to meet the increased demand for the goods of 
the company, new and improved machinery has 
been added, that more than doubles the capacity 
of the works, Over forty skilled and experienced 
hands are employed, and the trade extends 
throughout the Union. The requisites for per- 
fect cooking are embodied in the ‘Commander’ 
ranges, while this line of cooking apparatus 
embraces sizes suitable for families, board- 
ing houses, hotels and public institutions. The 
officers are all well known and prominent busi- 
ness men of St. Paul to whose enterprise ana 
energy the city is indebted for one of its most 
flourishing manufacturing concerns.” 
8ST. PAUL’S MOST POPULAR FLORIST. 

The name of August S. Swanson has become 
familiarly identified, in St. Paul, with beautiful 
floral decorations. For five years past he has 
distinguished himself as a master of his art by 
providing and designing and arranging Nature's 
lovliest offerings for public and private enter- 
tainmentsina way that has never failed to bring 
forth unstinted praise. His services are always 
in demand when swell receptions are in order 
at the palatial homes of St. Paul’s aristocratic 
element. Mr. Swanson's unquestionable taste in 
matters of this kind is a subject of general com- 
ment whenever some new floral triumph of his 
presented on an important occasion, to be 
viewed by a large number of people. And he will 
doubtless continue to add to his personal stock 
of laurels as the years roll on. 

The salesroom and conservatory of Aug. 8. 
Swanson are in the Endicott Arcade, Nos, 117 
and 119; they are very attractive, in the skill- 
ful arangement of the large stock. The green- 
houses are located at Merriam Park, and they 
lack nothing in appointment. In quality and 
variety the stock can be said to be unequalled 
in the Northwest, and the growth of his busi- 
ness is good evidence that this fact is known and ap- 
preciated. Mr. Swanson attends personally to all busi- 
ness connected with his establishment, which insures 
to his patrons prompt service. 

THE PAUL FOUNDRY COMPANY. 

The architectural iron work that enters into the 
make-up of most of the big buildings in St. Paul came 
from the St. Paul Foundry Company. It is good, honest 
work and was made right at home by St. Paul men. 
Iron and steel are every year entering more largely 
into the construction of buildings, and this is due in 
great measure to the fact that foundry men and metal 
workers generally havedemonstrated their adaptabil- 
ity and durability when made proper use of. Severai 
of the structures pictured in this number were parti- 
ally constructed of iron work from the St. Paul com- 
pany. Among these are the Gotzian, Powers, Arm- 
strong, Botzetand Espy buildings; Mannheimer’s new 
block on Sixth Street and the one on the corner ad- 
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joining, built by the Boston Northwest Real Estate 
Co., and to be occupied by Mannheimer Bros’ store; J. 
H. Allen’s, E. N. Saunders’ and P. J. Bowlin’s resid- 
ences. A long list of others equally prominent might 
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be mentioned. The works have been running full ca- 
pacity for some time. H. P. Upham is president of 
the company, and C. M. Power secretary. 


ST. PAUL SUPPLIES THE NORTHWEST WITH SHOW-CASES, 

Show-cases of huge dimensionsand special construc- 
tion are a necessity in the great retail stores, and it is 
pleasing to know that a St. Paul house and St. Paul 
mechanics canand do make them when needed. The 
leading concern in this line in the Northwest is the St. 
Paul Show Case Manufacturing Co., whose plant is 
located at the corner of Edwards and Mills streets, on 
the West Side. This house has been established since 
1870. In 1890 W. H. Cook assumed control of the busi- 
ness,and in January of this year F. Van Duyne was 
admitted to partnership, when the corporate name was 
assumed. The new building, which they now occupy, 
is a three-story brick 50x100 feet in size, and equipped 
with complete facilities. The firm makes all kinds of 
show-cases, cabinets, and a specialty of polished plate 
glass. The cases are made with plain bevel edge, frosted 
bevel, etc. Frames are of any wood desired—oak, 
cherry, walnut or mahogany. Among the more con- 
spicuous show-cases made by them are those in Field, 
Mahler & Co.’s, St. Paul, and two big ones, 90 and 60 
feet in length respectively. in Donaldson's Glass Block 
store, Minneapolis. This 90-foot case is one of the very 
largest ever made. It is the largest in the entire West. 
by considerable. The trade of this firm extends from 
Michigan to the Pacific Coast. 

THE GOODYEAR COMPANY'S ST. PAUL HOUSE. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company is one of those con- 
cerns which have won an international reputation be- 
cause of the superiority of their goods in every de- 
partment. Their headquarters are in New York, 
where they operate two large establishments, and they 
have branches in Buffalo, Washington, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Mr. James Suydam, who had 
formerly opened the Milwaukee house, founded the 
St. Paul branch eight years ago. A splendid three 
story structure with basement, 50x120 feet in dimen- 
sions, is utilized for business purposes at 98 to 102 East 
Seventh Street, in which is to be found avery large 
stock of all the different kinds of goods produced by 
the company. This embraces the renowned “Gold 
Seal” rubber goods. The trade from this center is very 
large, and is constantly growing in magnitude and im- 
portance. Mr. Suydam has had an experience with the 
company covering a period of more than twenty-seven 
years. He is thoroughly familiar with all the pro- 
cesses and qualities in manufacturing the goods. and 
isan active and enterprising business man. 

P. J. BOWLIN & CO, 

Among the prominent houses in St. Paul engaged in 
the importation of high-class foreign wines, brandies, 
ete., is that of P. J. Bowlin & Co., which bears an 
excellent reputation for its wines, brandies and cord- 
ials, as well as for its honorable management. The 
premises occupied comprise a substantial four-story 
brick building at 314 Sibley Street, between Third and 
Fourth streets. Some of the specialties are “Maryland 
Club Rye,” “Three Stars Rye,” “John T.Redmond’s 
Bourbon.” A large, permanent and influential whole- 
sale trade has been built up, extending through the 
Northwest to Montana. The stock embraces the foreign 
and domestic wines and liquors which are noted for 
their superior excellence. Mr. Bowlin is a native of 
Ireland; a pleasant and courteous gentleman, highly 
respected in social and commercial life for his ability, 
enterprise and integrity. Heis a prominent member 
of the Commercial Club and Jobbers Union, and has 
many friends here, having been a resident of St. Paul 
for a period of thirty-five years. 

THE BOSTON NORTHWEST REAL ESTATE CO. 

This company is one of the heaviest real estate own- 
ersin St.Paul. Nearly all of it isimproved business 
property, and they are constantly increasing their 
holdings, with a view to early improvement, as a usual 
thing. They have erected four buildings already; 
namely, the new Mannheimer building, five stories, at 
Sixth and Robert; the paper box factory of Chas. 
Weinhagen, three stories, on Eighth Street; the big 
three-story building now under construction for the 
Price-McGill Co., at Eighth and Cedar, and a building 
on Cedar Street near Seventh. They still have some 
vacant property in the business district, which will be 
improved to suit tenants, on the most liberal terms. 
The president of this company. which has done so 
much for St. Paul, is Joha Quincy Adams, of Boston; 
treasurer, Chas. E. Cotting, also of Boston; Luther 8. 
Cushing, general manager, and John Townsend, agent. 
The two last named gentlemen have offices in the En- 
dicott Building. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLITAN. 

This pleasant, popular house is attractively and con- 
veniently located on Rice Park, opposite the new 
Government building. It is the only strictly first-class 
hotel on the European plan in the Northwest. It is 
owned by the Boston Northwest Real Estate Company 
and leased and managed by the Boston Hotel Com- 
pany, with Mr. T. A. Barker as general manager. The 
property has been completely modernized and fitted 
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with every mfort, convenience and luxury of a fine 
establishr t ute to the best class of patrons 
It ife is celebrated, and the furnishings and parlors 
porcelain baths, electric lights throughout and grand 
ition make it a favorite resort. Cable cars to the 
1 on Depot pass the door nstantly, while from the 
i ew of the Miss ppi Valley for twenty miles 
Ly eer or Every room is heated by steam in 
\ cut of the building is printed in this 
A HOME ENTERPRISI 
The people of the West are susceptible to a good 
thing rhe growth of Snow Flake Baking Bowder it 
the estimation of the peoplk lue largely to the 
iperior meritof the g ls Its manufacturers have 
Deer ure to keep the standard the highest to meet 
the expectat of the household and the effort has 
ippre ited They propose t seep it the purest 
and most wh ‘ me ba ne power on the market, Tree 
Ammonia and other impurities that so frequ- 
tly found ir the powder oO largely advertised 
i} y i 
HERMANN KRETZ & CO., ARCHITECTS 
Phre« f the llustratio i this numbe ire of the 
new Espy Bl the Elsinore Apartment Block and 
the Washington Irving Apartment Block rhey were 
y Me rs. Hermann Whretz & CC who have 
made a wide reputat n for their work in this particu 
lar line, tl igh they are none the less skillful and ex 
j ed in planning buildings of other character 
Some f the most otable tructures inthe city are 
built fro their pliar ind all are : dlels of the 
w 
— *@- 


A FAMOUS SCOUT. 


A magnificent figure, an intelligent counten- 
ance, deep, thoughtful eyes, long black hair and 
a hailling gait. This, says the Pendleton, Or., 
Tribune, describes Donald McKay, the famous 
scout who for twenty-two years served the United 
States faithfully and did valuable service. |’ rob- 
ably he is as well known as any man in the sec- 
tion. That paper gives the history of his ser- 
vices as follows: 

It was in 1852 when Donald entered the employ 
of the Government as a guide and interpreter. 
In 1853 he guided an expedition under Lieuten- 
ant, afterward General, George B. McClellan 
into Washington Territory. He was then trans- 
ferred to the Dalies. From there, under Lieuten- 
ants Saxton and McFeely, he took an expedition 
to Fort Benton, on the Missouri River. The fol- 
lowing year, with Major Haller, he went up into 
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ST. PAUL.--RESIDENCE OF REUBEN WARNER, COLLEGE 
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RO BERTISTREET,“LOOKING NORTH, FROM FOURTH, 


the Snake River country to find the perpetrators 
of a massacre of immigrants on Camas prairie, 
near Fort Hall, Idaho. The next year, 1855, they 
secured the leaders of the massacre and hung 
them on the spot where the horrible deed was 
done. That fall Agent Boland went to Yakima 
to secure the murderer of two sailors. The In- 
dian upon learning his mission shot the agent. 
On account of this McKay was ordered to lead a 
party to that country, not knowing that any 
fighting would be done. For three days the little 
company was surrounced by a yelling band of 
savages. The troops were compelled to leave 
their train and provisions and attempt to escape 
from the 1,000 Indians who threatened to annihi- 
late the whole company. On the way back they 
separated into two bands, one of the effective 
soldiers, the other the wounded, with only seven 
men capable of fighting. The officer in charge 
caused a fire to be lighted, to show thera friends 
where they were. This attracted the Indians, 
who came upon them and formed plans to kill 
them all in the morning. Mr. McKay found a 
point of timber where they could fortify and then 
ascertain the plans of the enemy. On his ad- 
vance the troops turned back on their own trail 
and thus escaped. All this time he was strongly 
guarded and watched, for the reason that he was 
suspected of disloyalty. When he thus safely 
brought them through, all doubts of his faithful- 
ness vanished and he was henceforth trusted 
without reserve. For all the years that followed 
he was active in all the wars, and was an actual 
necessity to the troops. He has been wounded, 
and as a result walks with acane. The north- 
west country is as familiar to him as the town to 
a citizen of Pendleton. 
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A ST. PAUL PLANT AND ITS PRODUCT. employed, the former giv- 


ing acharacter and quality 
to the building not to be 
It is an uncommonly interesting process, that of obtained where cheaper and 



















































































































aking metallic house-fronts and ceilings, in sectional less satisfactory material is 
plates designed to represent stone, or the most eX- | ysed. The manner of erect 

uisite architectural plaster work. Additional inter- | jng these fronts is novel. as 

gained in the operationsof the St, Paul Roofing | well as the general design 

ind Cornice Works from the important fact thatitis | The work is commenced at 

he only plant in America producing these plates the top and proceeds down- 
And it therefore all the more gratifying to the pro- | wardly. the water-tight 
vressive citizen of St, Paul that there is avery rapidly joints referred to being 

reusing demand, from all parts of the country made as it goes along : 
where this new idea in house construction has become Piensande of citisons ct = a im 
known, for this product. St. Paul have admired the Se 

hese fronts have been designed to meet the neces- handsome copper front of : me) 
sty for some durable yet economical material with P. V. Dwver & Bros.’ build * “e 
which to protect old and new buildings from the dis- | jng at 96 East Third Street. = = 4 
ntegrating effects of the sudden and extreme changes | which was erected by this = _ mat 
t which our climate is subject, as well as to pro- hous The copper Dues ten ante 

de against the wear of winds, rain, hail, snow, | increase considerably in “7 ps 

leet and other destructive agencies. No one who ob beauty with age. and be 5 
serves the crumbling brick and stone of even our best come of a rich bronze color - = — a r 

mstructed buildings can fail to welcome an innova- after long exposure to the pa 4 / 
tion such as Messrs. Lefebvre & Deslauriers have in- weather, while if the build ~~ Fe ; 
troduced, and which promises shortly to become a ing is burned down or de- ~ i bas 

cessity toall who desire to erect structures able to stroyed in any way. it bas a ie a o 
withstand the ravages of time and retain their archi- = 1—1— = boy 
tectural features intact for an indefinite period. These 

BUSINESS BLOCK FINISHED WITH ROCK-FACED STEEI e \ 





ock-faced metal fronts. being non-porous, cannot ab- 
orb the humidity of the atmosphere, and are always 


lean and entirely free from discoloration. They are 








readily pressed into any design and cannot fail to en- patentees, say their busine wi) 
hance the appearance of any building upon which they ve before ia the way of cor , , 
ure ised ? even month February to Septer wl eu 
The rock-faced steel or copper plates are simple less than 112 per cent n \ ( 
enough ndeed, one naturally wonders that they were fronts: and that Octobe f th 
not thought of long before this and somebody or crease over the same montl i { 
bodies rolling in the millions such valuable inven- Phis is certainly a marve i it 
ns usually bring to their owners. Afterthey are that agigantic enterprise mu 
stumped tothe image of rough surfaced rock such as story plant at the corner of S 
scommonly seenin buildings of the substantial order treet nthe West Side. a 
the edges are folded in a peculiar way. This feature of and the manufacture of these pla 
the construction is a slip-joint. which provides for ex principal feature, bas beer 
pansion and contraction, that peculiar action of metal iry last. Though Me L.& D ere 
inder changes of temperature which must always be ire now. the largest anufa 
take nto deration, Whatever the construction Northwest. It the 
may be he slip-joint is so arranged that no nails struction work sh , . 
irre exposed and no soldering is necessary to make it that wil eita tag < 
water-tight. Window and door pilasters, of the same d double the prese , | 
muterial, are also fitted in this way. Another feature heerfully oft , P 
of the consti tior sthe buck-plastering that is em t how! i te nt 
ployed, an additional improvement made by P. A. Des awe oO ht to tro P hae 
lauriers, one of the proprietors. Back-plastering gives those in the large cities hese ger , 
a character and stability to the work not to be ob- onservati ve rdmittir i 
tained by any other plan welcome the sheet-metal-f1 t idea 
The sheet-metal work here illustrated, we are i: long had sought in vai | 
formed by the manufacturers, may be made of any gratifying to the manufacturer, 
suitable material, and in the work already put up to doa large percentage of thei ‘ ‘ 
opper as well as galvanized iron has been extensively through the architects direct | 


tory than tocontract wit partis 
of construction work Draugl ‘ ‘ tlic f 


Lefebvre & Deslauriers are 


ROCK-FACED STEEL SIDING ON LRON LATHING 






























drawings for metal work t plete ‘ 
1c ra gt 1 tect | t 
many building it the « 
i left with advantage t these me 
Yes he Ni being done toa greater exter i i 
-- _ Ss become more acquainted } for 
Ce \ here are several large cont t ‘ } 
pt works which are keeping all | ( 
(rr was going through the stamp ‘ 
was present; it Was a metal front 
way down in Camden, South Ca ! ! 
ing mill now building at Superior . — 
Millercompany of North Dakota 
galvanized iron cornice gravel a f t 
firm. It wil. be aneight-story structure. I \ Dp 
House, at Jamestown, N. D.. a part ila 
building, wears galvanized iron cor ‘ 
from these works. The Merchants Hote St. Pau 
has a porte cochere ceiling and rnice « I i 
Jackson Street entrance that is much ad r 
also a production of this plant. Architect PF. HH. ¢ 
of Merrill, Wisconsin. caused: theentire fr { . 
building to be made of galvanized iron 1 thes 
Paul Cornice Works. The W 1 Ha ‘ \ 
called for 220,000 feet of roofir wl 
ROCK-FACED STEEL SIDING ON . 
[RON LATHING. made. Two other large St. Pau 
the galvanized iron work on the Nathar 
market value amounting | Co.'s buildingat Sixth and St. Peter and the new I 
to very little less than its Block at the junction of Sixth and Sevent | 
original cost. Old buildings green-house at Como Park \ ty cor t 
may be completely reno- | shop. Five buildings in North Branch, } 
vated externally at a small have been furnished by this concern wit 
cost by the use of these in- Numerous other jobs have been complets St. P 
valuable plates, and it and elsewhere that are highly complime A 
would be hard to overesti- | from the metal plates and roofing, the St. Paull R 
mate their usefulness in ing and Cornice Works make fire-p: 
this direction alone. Each | shutters, zine ornaments for buildings, fric ! i 
plate is perfectly galvan- | ings, rosettes, urns, brackets, balustrade } 
ized and consequently hasa | cresting blocks, weather vanes—in fact, nearly eve 
lease of life farin excess of | thingin the way of metal work f hi ‘ A large 





DETAILS!|OF BACK-PLASTERING, USING WOOD LATH. ordinary: galvanized work. ! illustrated catalogue is sent when requested 
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THE RED-HOT BOOM. 


Rudyard Kipling writes in the Pioneer Press: 
Let us return to the new towns. Three times 
within one year did Fortune come knocking to 
the door of a man I know. Once at Seattle, when 
that town was a gray blur after a fire; once at 
Tacoma, in the days when the steam train ran 
off the rails twice a week; and once at Spokane 
Falls. But in the roar of the land boom he did 
not hear her, and she went away leaving him 
only a tenderness akin to weakness for all new 
towns, and a desire, mercifully limited by lack 
of money, to gamble in every one of them. Of 
all the excitements that life offers there are few 
to be compared to the whirl of a red-hot boom; 
also it is strictly moral because you do fairly 
earn your unearned increment by labor and per- 
spiration and sitting up far into the night—by 
working like a fiend as all pioneers must work. 
And consider all that is in it. The headlong 
stampede to the new place; the money dashed 
down like counters for merest daily bread; the 
arrival of the piled cars whence the raw material 
of a city—men, lumber and shingle—are shot on 
to the not yet nailed platform; the lashing out 
and pegging down of roads across the blank face 
of the wilderness; the heaving up amid shouts 
and yells of the city’s one electric light—a raw, 
sizzling arc atop of an untacked pine pole; the 
sweating, jostling mob at the sale of town lots; 
the roar of ‘“‘Let the woman have it!” That stops 
all other bidding when the one other woman in 
the place puts her price on a plot; the packed 
real estate offices; the real estate agents them- 
selves, lost novelists of prodigious imagination; 
the gorgeous pink and blue mapof the town, 
hung up in the bar room, with every railroad 
from Portland meeting in its heart; the mis- 
spelled curse against “This dam hole in the 
ground” scrawled on the flank of a strayed freight 
car by some man who has lost his money and 
gone away; the conferences at street corners of 
syndicates six hours established by men not 
twenty-five years old; the outspoken contempt 
for the next town, also ‘‘on the boom,” and 
therefore utterly vile; the unceasing tramp of 
heavy feet on the board pavement, where 
stranger sometimes turns on stranger in an agony 
of conviction, and, shaking him by the shoulder, 
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ST. PAUL FOURTH STREET, 


shouts in his ear, “By G—d! Isn’t it grand? 
Isn’t it glorious?” and, last, the sleep of utterly 
worn-out men, three in each room, of the shanty 
hotel: ‘All meals $2. All drinks 35 cents. No 
washing done here. The manager is not respon- 
sible for anything.” Does the bald catalogue of 
these recitals leave you cold? It is possible; but 
it is also possible after three days in a town to set 
the fully half of a truck load of archbishops 
fighting for corner lots as they never fought for 
mitre or crozier. There is a contagion in a boom 








ST. PAUL.—COMBINED DWELLINGS BUILT BY H. M, BYLLESBY, ON ST. ALBANS ST. 













LOOKING EAST FROM WABASHA 


as irresistible as that of a panic ina theater. 

After a while things settle down, and then 
the carpenter, who is also an architect, can lay 
his bare arms across the bar and sell them to the 
highest bidder, for the houses are coming up like 
toadstools after rain. The men who do not build 
cheer those who do, in that building means back- 
ing your belief in your town—yours to you and 
peculiarly confound all other towns whatsoever. 
Behind the crowd of business men the weekly 
town paper plays as a stockwhip on a mob of cat- 
tle. There is honor, heaped extravagant, imper~ 
ial for the good—the employer of labor, the 
builder of stores, the spender of money; there is 
abuse, savage and contageous, for the bad, the 
man who “‘buys outof town,” the man who in- 
tends to go, the sitter on the fence; with persua- 
sion and invitation in prose verse and zincograph 
for all that outside world which prefers to live 
in cities other than ours. 

Now the editor, as often as not, begins as a 
mercenary and ends as a patriot. This, too, is 
all of a price with human nature. Perhaps the 
town has stood the test of the boom, and that 
which was clapboard is now Milwaukee brick or 
dressed stone, vile in design, but permanent. 
The shanty hotel is the something house, with 
accommodation for 200 guests. The manager, 
who served you in his shirt sleeves as his own 
hotel clerk, is gorgeous in broadcloth, and needs 
to be reminded of the first meeting. Suburban 
villas more or less adorn the flats, from which 
the liveliest fancy (and fancy was free in the 
early days) hung back. Horse cars jingle where 
the prairie schooner. used to stick fast in the 
mudhole, scooped to that end opposite the saloon; 
and there is a Belt Electric service paying fabu- 
lous dividends. Then do you, feeling older than 
Methusalah and twice as important, go forth and 
patronize things in general, while the manager 
tells you exactly what sort of millionaire you 
would have been if you had “stayed by the 
town.” Or else—the bottom has tumbled out of the 
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COMPLIMENTS OF SNOW 


boom, and the town new made is dead—dead as 
a young man’s corpse laid out in the morning. 
Success was not justified by success. Of 10,000 
not 300 remain, and these live in huts on the 
outskirts of the brick streets. The hotel, with 


‘its suites of musty rooms, is a big tomb; the fac- 


tory chimneys are cold; the villas have no glass 
in them and the fire-weed glows in the center of 
the driveways, mocking the arrogant advertise- 
ments in the empty shops. There is nothing to 
do except to catch trout in the stream that was 
to have been defiled by the city sewage. A two- 
pounder lies fanning himself just in the cool of 
the main culvert, where the alders have crept 
up to the city wall. You pay your 

money and, more or less, you take 

your choice. 
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A STRANDED WHALE. 


An Astoria dispatch to the Port- 
land Oregonian says: Word has just 
been received that an exciting time 
was caused at Elk Creek last week by 
the appearance of a huge whale. 
During the fierce storm the monster 
came ashore and was first seen by R. 
F. Astbury and Herbert Logan, who 
were returning froma duck hunt. 
While riding along the beach they 
observed what appeared to be an up- 
turned schooner, over which the 
waves seemed to be breaking merci- 
lessly. On a nearer approach they 
found it to be an enormous whale. 
The monster was stranded on the in- 
side of asandbank and was threshing 





around in about six feet of water in hf biiff 








FLAKE BAKING POWDER. 


to kill it, and Mr. Logan fired six shots out 
of his revolver into its head. The whale 
snapped his tremendous jaws viciously. Mean- 
while, Astbury had put out the monster’s eyes 
with his shooting. The blood was now pouring 
out of the wounds, and the water, dyed deep 
crimson, was lashed into a bloody foam by the 
desperate strugglesof the great mammal to reach 
his native element. When the tide had receded 
sufficiently to allow the boys to get close to it, 
they harpooned it with a couple of crowbars, and 
Jay Smith drove a hunting-knife so hard into 
the monster’s side that he lost it in the blubber. 





After three hours’ vain struggle to reach the sea 
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a vain endeavor to reach the ocean. 
The boys determined, if possible, 











again, the huge leviathan, with a tremendous 
convulsion and a long, piteous wail, expired. The 
monster is seventy-six feet long and thirty-five 
feet in girth. 
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BORDER WARFARE 





The winter night, the star’s cold light 
The pathless wood before us 
Where snow lies deep in frozen sleep 
And icy trees creek o'er us 
And hard and fast the winds rush past with sabre 
drawn to find us, 
While midnight shakes the stinging flakes from dt 


ing Clouds to blind us 


The silent march with weary tread 


The bloeck-house in the clearing 


The brush-wood fire gleaming red 
rhe picket-guards appearing 
While far we hear the muffled sigh of iee-bound tor 


rents flowing, 
And hear the panther’s hungry cry, and see his eye 


balls glowing. 


Then o'er the barricades we dash 
And up the banks are springing 

With rifles’ flash and sword-blades’ clast 
And war-cries loudly ringing 


The sleepers wake and trembling make their idle 
weapons ready 

While at a sign our panting line moves up to onset 
steady. 


Our forest fights these winter nights 
Have little of war's glory 
Yet our sons’ sons shall hear our gun 
Resound in song and story 
No armies vast the challenge cast, no marshalled foe 
men greet us: 
But great our skilland strong our will. and they are 


brave who meet us 


Some breasts this night Death’s badge will wear 
(No heart here seeks to shun it! 
Yet whoin yonder world will care 
How brave the charge that won it 
For we are but a single corps: the nation’s heart i 
listening 
To cannon’s boom from out the gloom where brighter 


swords are glistening 


The bravest battles oft are fought 
Where mortals ne’er behold them, 
By soul beset with evil thought, 
When Passion’s troops enfold them 
Some leave the field with conqueror’s shield their 
breasts with glory lighting 
While others fail with faces pale and lips compressed 
in fighting. 


And none can know how fierce the blow 
Nor sound its famein story 
Which laid such gallant soldiers low 
And robbed them of war's glory 
No drums will beat. no voice repeat their deeds in 
words admiring, 
But battles all where heroes fall some heart will find 
inspiring. 
Jessib F. ODONNELI 


Lowville, N. ¥ 

















ST. PAUL.—THE GOODYEAR RUBBER CO.’S STORE ON EAST SEVENTH ST. 
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SOME GOOD THINGS 
FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


I r o Juc his Weight 

Why t yo reduce you weight?” was 
isked of Col. ¢ e Devol. ‘I have often tried,”’ 
respol colonel, ‘‘but all my efforts in that 
lirection have met with a directly opposite re- 
sult p rying to lose some of my su- 
pert esh I fear I shall reach the 300 limit. 
Several years ago some one suggested that I diet 


all right, but the absence 
d food in sed my thirst, and after a ten 


iat I had put on seventeen 


pour ( tissu | tried walking five miles 
f fas hat only resulting in creat- 
uppet that kept me broke. Last spring 
exercise every day by riding on 

yrseba ought a fine bay horse that was a 
For a month | did very little but ride.’ 


‘The horse 


5 nd I gained thirty-two.’ 


mer pan out?” 


Wb } \ dD ( 
I B er 
When Wa n ¢ nston lived in the Puyallup 
Valley he as regarded as an ingenious individ- 
1a He went East, invented the Cranston print- 
ng press, made a fortune on it, and is now enjoy 


ng his wealth running a daily near Salem, Ore- 


gon, of w ch the Statesman says He makes 
yutter for six months of the year and cheese dur- 
ng the ot r six, and has rigged up a novel con- 
trivance tomake a bull useful as wellas ornamen 
tal. He has a separator, ist like those employe d 
n large me n with smaller capacity. 
He runs this separator by power, and his bull 
rnishes the wer He walks upa treadmill, 
s his weightis utilized toturn the wheels 


of a more extended 
notic il t ti ntention of the bull editor 
he scene and do the sub- 
many days. ‘here is no 
sel n letting a bull stand around and bellow 


in doall the churning. 


I'v Dakota Girls 
kota girls made the Record 

ist Saturday evening just 

ght ist its first shadows in the 

SI ) sof the revier cases and made 

ong primer look like 

poste | y came in to get their pictures 
( tmas presents, and they wanted 

m taken with frames on. They wanted a three 
ind would take ten or eleven 
ost more than fifty cents 


ry ture taking machine was set 


to} nd only took pictures that were sawed 
tof co wood in St. Pau This did not seem 
ind fore they signified their 

wy 3 t sewhere I had to play a few 


tanzas « proof press and produced a dozen 


tartling resemblances to 


Lydia Pinkham, from 
t of that renowned old lady. They 

pictures and withdrew 
ing over the lye kettle, the other 


stepping into a keg of ink Grafton (N. D Re- 


thanked m or tne 


m 
~ 


Poor | is Rightly Named. 
A small band of Cut Head Sioux Indians from 
Fort Totten stopped in Dawson last Sunday, on 
their way to Standing Rock Agency. They had 


traveled a long way and were hungry as only an 
[Indian can be. Therefore they concluded to take 
supper here at Dawson’sexpense. After putting 
up a teepee north of town the bucks hastened to 
look for back yard contributions, such as succu- 
lent dead cats, toothsome dogs which had the 
bad habit of killing chickens, which aforesaid 





habit had caused their death, hens who had also 
died as the result of said habit, spoiled meat and 
anything else they could get when no one was 
It doesn’t take a buck long to hunt 
up a good meal but if the camp waited for him to 
fetch it in it would never get there. Your noble 
Indian does not wish tosoil his hands with honest 
toil when he has any of his female society along. 
He goes straight to camp and puts the squaws 
onto the fact that a desirable meal can be found 
at certain places and it’s attended to. They get 
a move on them like a man getting out of a bull 
pasture when he “‘isn’t scared atall,’’and inshort 
order the meal is served a la Indian style, cooked 
with the kindling you have been saving up for 
the wintry mornings. And it so happened the 
mighty warrior, Umgumah—which interpreted 
means Never-touched-me—and his red brother, 
Man-about-town, managed to find a tolerable 
good supper by persistent search around town 
Sunday afternoon and immediately apprised the 
squaws of the fact. These worthy creatures 
hustled around with their peculiar dog trot and 
gathered in the ripe, delectable articles, took 
them to the tepee where it is supposed they pre- 
pared a repast fit for a chief—though no one fol- 
lowed them up to see. Indeed, nobody envied 
their feast.— Dawson (N. D.) Standerd. 


watching 


A Wardner Reminiscence, 

[t was in Wardner in the early days. Tom 
Mullan was justice of the peace and sandwiched 
his ‘‘cases” by tending bar for Theodore Jameson. 
If any important case was pending the thirsty 
patrons of the saloon, in one cornor of which was 
the ‘‘justice foundry,” would have to wait until 
the case was decided and some victim fined. If, 
on the contrary, the case was trivial, with no 
prospect of revenue for the ‘‘judge,” the court 
would always adjourn to serve cocktails made by 
the “‘judge’s” own hand. 

One day the ‘*judge” was seen rushing frantic- 
ally up and down the steep grade of Wardner’s 
only street. His hat was off, his hair dishevelled, 
his eyes wandering and expectant. ‘*Where’s 
Hanley? Where’s Hanley?” he said. No one 
seemed to know. Hanley was the sheriff, and 
people thought some one had been ‘‘cleaning 
out” a saloon or maison de joie. At last, out of 
breath, he located the sheriff. 

‘*Tom, there’s a Palouser here selling chickens 
without a license. I want him arrested at once,” 
said the judge—and the Palouser was arrested. 

Trembling, his verdant rusticity, pale and 
choking within the grasp of the law, the man 
who dared to sell chickens without a license was 
brought before Judge Mullan 

‘“‘What is your name?” said Mullan, with an 
air of judicial ferocity that turned ‘the prisoner” 
a few shades paler. 

“George Smith,” came the answer, meek and 
quaking. 

‘‘Mr. Smith. you are arrested upon a very se- 
rious charge. We must protect home industries, 
and it is a penitentiary offense for anyone to 
come in here and sell chickens without a license.”’ 
At this point the judge, being at a loss to find 
suitable grounds for furtherarraigning Mr.Smith, 
and not wishing to fail to convey an impression 
that would make the prisoner think that any 
punishment short of the guillotine a lucky escape, 
grabbed the statute book to see ‘“‘what penalty 
the law prescribed.”’ Opening the book with due 
deliberation,he read with solemn sternness half a 
dozen sections about liens and foreclosures, after 
which he gravely repeated several sections relat- 
ing to treason and high crimes against the Gov- 
ernment. By this time the pitiful, terrified Pal- 
ouser had drops of perspiration standing out like 
bubbles of misery all over his face, and the 
judge, thinking his victim ripe, said: 

“The judgment of this court is that you pay 
fifty dollars and costs or twelve months in jail.” 





The prisoner gulped. His heart was in his 
throat and tears were making a glisten in his 
eyes. ‘Judge, I haven’t got it,’’ said the pris- 
oner in quivering, tremulous tones. 

“Ts this your first offense?” 

“Yes, judge,” replied Mr. Smith, an uncertain 
ray of hope growing visible on his features. 

‘*Well, Ill take pity on you and let you off for 

25 and costs.”’ 

“Judge, I haven’t gotit. I’m terribly sorry, 
but I haven’t got $25.” 

‘*You’re sure this is your first offense?’ said 
the judge with a slight tinge of sharpness, sup- 
erinduced by the poverty of the prisoner. 

“Yes, judge.” 

‘*Well, how much have you got?” 

Down in his trousers pockets went Mr. Smith. 
then into his ‘‘fob’’ pocket, bringing up a well 
worn purse; then into the inside overcoat pocket 
for a handkerchief in one corner of which was a 
knot of small silver and nickels. 

‘How much have you got there?” said the 
judge impatiently, as Mr. Smith counted and re- 
counted his money in a loving, caressing way, as 
he realized that it would soon leave him forever. 

‘‘Twelve dollars and eighty-five cents,” came 
the hesitating answer. 

“T’ll tap you,” said the judge, ‘‘and fine you 
what chickens you’ve got left for costs.” 

The sheriff was promised the eggs for making 
the arrest,and there the tale ends —Cwur d’ Alen 
American. 


A Queer Old Mining Town. 

Pierce City is a queer old town. Its eventful 
history begins in 1860, when gold was discovered 
on Oro Fino Creek. A year had scarcely passed 
after the discovery when 12,000 restless souls 
were swarming along the creek, and the richness 
of the digging soon made Oro Fino among the 
famous camps of the golden West. Gold was so 
plentiful that it seemed to lose its vaiue, and 
men seemed rather in quest of the excitement at- 
tending the discovery of new fields than of 
the yellow metal. They spent their dust witha 
lavishness never witnessed before or since. Two 
years later Boise Basin electrified the world with 
its marvelous richness and with its rise began 
the decline of Oro Fino. Men with blankets on 
their backs started over the hills to the new El 
Dorado. But Oro Fino and Pierce City remained 
goods camp for many years, declining gradually 
as the ground was worked out. 

Thirty-two years have passed. Not a sign is 
left to indicate where once the booming camp of 
Oro Fino stood, while Pierce City is simply a 
relic of what was once the glory of Idaho; a re- 
minder to the young men of the West who have 
come upon the scene, that while they were being 
rocked in the cradle in their Eastern homes and 
before many of them had seen the light of day, 
a stern and rugged class of men—the noblest type 
of American manhood—were climbing high 
mountains, exploring deep gorges, blazing trails 
and fighting savage men and beasts, wresting the 
golden treasure from the mountains and prepar- 
ing the way for home seekers turning westward 
from the crowded Fast. 

Pierce City to-day stands ona little bench over- 
looking Oro Fino Creek, which winds through 
the open canyon, so wide that it might properly 
be called a valley. A row of log houses and 
shacks made of whipsawed lumber stand on 
either side of the single street. The population 
consists of six or seven white men, about one 
hundred Chinamen and four Chinawomen. It is 
in fact a Chinese town. The old placers are 
worked and reworked by the Mongolians, who 
manage to make from fifty cents to one dollar.a 
day. There is some good ground still held by 
white men, but there is little work going on ex- 
cept by Chinamen. No less than $7,000,000 in 
gold has been taken from the camp.— Ez. 
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DEar Sir: St. Paut, Nov. roth, 1892. 

. In 1879 I thought indications favorable to renew activity in Real Estate, and induced many to invest through 
me before the activity had set in,—many of them on mutual agreement to share profit and loss on investment; 
among them Col. John L. Merriam, E. F. Drake, E. G. Rogers, A. J. Goodrich, J. L. Lovering, Pascal Smith, and 
other well known citizens of St. Paul, most of whom never saw the properties until after I made the purchases, which 
without a single exception paid us large profits. 

I feel quite sure that now is a like good opportunity, and I am willing to ir. vest in the same way,—or on a moder 
ate commission, or to sell you in usual way whatever may be listed with me at less than value. I anticipate an 
increase of 30,0co to our population in the next twelve months. 

I have had thirty-five years’ experience in this line in St Pau!, know the city and values, and trust I could be of 


service to you 
I am ina position to know of contemplated improvements that will locally enhance values. If you have any 


realty in St. Paul for sale I would be glad to have it on my list. Yours truly, 
H S. FAIRCHILD, Chamber of Commerce. 


AM SE VA ALS ES, 


Negotiators of Mortgage Loans e 
® and Investment Securities, 


First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 1870. 


Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


J. I. FARICY, 


ral Este -§ JAS EK, MOORE, 


and 


Financial Agent. 


Investments Made for Non-residents. No . 
Taxes Paid and Rents Collected. au ‘AN 


No. 51 National German-American Bank Building, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Lralize Blocizc, St. Paul 
Visit the New...... Manacer: he St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co. ; 
i ANAGER: , > r 
The Northwestern Town Lot Co, The Prince Investment Co. 
Turkish and Russian The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 


the choicest selections wil! be secured. 

Bat h Rooms The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
9 capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 

soil. ue with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 

or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 

316 Wabasha, St. Pau/, | Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each 
nq ‘ County and State, will be mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any 
Best equipped in the Northwest. tract good for a limited period. 

Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered 
large investors. 


ASEALED 30¢ , 
Wee tOWOMEN cosas toce nce JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 








GRIFFIN % LAMBERT, NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. TWIN CITY PACKING Co., 
Manufacturers of . Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, Coal Shippers. Dressed Meats. 


Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel . § Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. . 7 5 eae 
poe Siete eaten. Repair Work a specialty. Wharves: } Green Bay, Mi:waukee. Packing House at Twin City genet nee —_ 














mata deinen TEP Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL. General Office: Enp1corT BuILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN | Salesrooms: St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 
A UNIQUE MANTEL.—A woman who is build- | Union. Each has been contributed by a friend, and also several washed by the waters of the 


ing a home on a bluff of the Mississippi River | and, as in asking, the size has been designated Gulf of Mexico. The house itself is built of stone, 
will have the big chimney-piece in the hall | about that of a medium cobblestone, symmetry is | ‘‘but my cobblestone mantel,’”’ writes the woman, 
constructed of stone from every State in the! preserved. She already has one from Alaska, | ‘‘will be the pride of the place.”—Stone. 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 


Ob Sa. &F& Oi 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 
Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 


, HARDWARE. 
St. Pi 0. 

& Foal Foundry Co BEER Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. HARNESS. 


St. Paul Harness Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 


IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 





CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. Nicols & Dean. 
CIGARS. | MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS 


W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 

J. H. Roach & Co, 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS, 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 
DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindeke, Warner & Schurmeier, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC, 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F. J. Renz & Co. 


Jilson & Satterlee. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 

G. W. Tussner & Co. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 
T. L. Blood & Co. 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 

Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
Piggies Ji TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. MANUFACTURERS OF bern CIDER AND MALT BEV- 


Griggs Bros. Barrett & Barrett. 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. WINES AND LIQUORS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. Geo. Benz & Sons. 


FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 





Established 1859. 


as ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market 


PAIRBANES, MORSE &CO., | 


73 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third aor 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 


Builders of High Grade 


Corliss Engines, 
Giddings’ Automatics. 


COMPOUND, AND CONDENSING. 





371 & 


SIMPLE, 
Complete Plants Furnished. 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
48 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsSI8 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office, Tak Rookery, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrrsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADEI Pus Ai No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
Rosert W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. ©. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soe. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
Toun J. Cong, Engi tn Tests; A.W. Firzro, a g Engin’r: G.W.G. Ferris, C. E.; JamesC. HALLSTED.C. E.; 
Wo. P.GRONAU, ¢ D.W. McN a GHER, © Re thee sstern Agents for Rie hle Bros. Testing Machines. 





Incorporated 1887. 











THE KANGAROO IN AMERICA. 


The introduction of the kangaroo into the 
United States has been seriously proposed, and, 
in the light of Mr. Robert C. Auld’s presenta- 
tion of the subject in the Overland Monthly, there 
would seem to be many good reasons in favor of 
the Americanization of this marsupial. The 
kangaroo would in some measure take the place 
of our now defunct buffalo. It is of a hardy char- 
acter and can be acclimated to this country, is 
easily domesticated, breeds readily in capacity, 
is easily maintained, has excellent and abundant 
flesh of a very edible kind, is extremely valuable 
as a fur and leather producer, and can be pro- 
cured cheaply and without difficulty. These and 
other points favorable to the intruduction of the 
kangaroo into this country are advanced by Mr. 
Auld. 

But aside from its undoubted economic value 
in flesh, furand *‘foot wear,’ another value which 
the kangaroo has is its adaptability for the utili- 
zation of tracts of country useless for other stock. 
‘‘In our Western States have we not boundless 
areas of such land, the stocking of which by any 
remunerative process would benefit the country 
at large? There may come a time when it may 


| be found more profitable to raise kangaroo than 


even cattle on the ‘arid’ ranches. 
‘‘Look, too, at the success of ostrich farming 


| in California—such a tender, expensive subject 


| as that bird is. 
| mal. 


novel, and I believe 





The kangaroo is a hardy ani- 
Its products are all valuable and find a 
ready market. The introduction of the ostrich 
was a novelty and a success inthiscountry. The 
introduction of the kangaroo would be no less 
no less successful. Let this 
new industry therefore be recommended to those 
interested in the development of regions useless 
for other kinds of stock, but which could be 
made thus easily to earn a most welcome incre- 
ment by this means, at the same time providing 
a species of sport of a most novel kind for the le- 
gitimate American sportsman.” 


ae 


BEATS THE EIFFEL TOWER. 





One of nature’s strangest freaks, one of the 
greatest wonders of the world, is the Devil’s 


| Tower, oras the Sioux Indians call it, the Matee 


Tepee, or the Bear’s Lodge, which stands on the 
banks of the Belle Fourche River, in anorth- 
eastern county of Wyoming. The country for 
miles around consists of high tablelands, deep 


| canyons and narrow, fertile valleys—nothing to 


| a.most twice the height of the Eiffel Tower. 





indicate the possible existence of any such freak 
of nature. 

The tower is a gigantic column, a monster obe- 
li-k of lava, which rises to a height 1,727 feet, 
At 
the base the huge shaft measures 326 feet through 
in one direction. Huge crystals of the volcanic 
rock, measuring one to three feet through, start 
at the base and run unbroken to the top, giving 
to the column a peculiar fibrous appearance, even 
when viewed from the table lands forty miles 
away. 

How did it get there? How was it made? Once 
in a while in the present age, we have heard 
how portions of the bottom of the oceans have 
been pushed up by volcanic forces, and evena 
new island added to the charts. Ages on ages 
ago similar volcanic forces started a jet of lava 
up from the bottom of the ancient geological 
ocean that covered all the Northwest at that 
time. The squirt of molten rock evidently did 
not break through it into the waters above, but 
froze, as an iron man would say,in the hole it had 
made. The slow cooling off, and gradual loss of 
its fiery energy, probably lasted for many long 
years, and gave time for the particles to arrange 
themselves in the huge crystals that arouse all 
of our astonishment to-day.— Portland Oregmian. 
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NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60. 


Nos. 408, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 





General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. 
H. C. 


B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 


LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 


ay 


Portland, Oregon; H. W. GOODE, Manager. 
Helena, Montana; H. W. TURNER, Manager. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists. 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, stc.. 


Saint PAu, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srs_ey St., Cor. Srxtu. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED 'W STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 





H D. MATHEWS, R. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St. - - ST. PAUL, MINN.|: 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. | .« 


THE PIONEER 


Perret e 





H.C. BURBANK & 
00, 


Manufacturers of 


CLOTHING 

















220,222 224 £.3dSt, | | a oo | | ef 
Le NET Ht 
ST. PAUL,MINN. “SiS eta 
CS © 
7 H.C. BURBANK & CO. a 
: Manufacturers of Clothing, 


108-110 W. 1ith St., New YorkK : 


LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Electric « Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret 


Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 





THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, 


F. J. RENZ, Agent, 





Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
- 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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draws of his father causes you 
virtue 


built The picture he 
to regret the old man is dead who “used to say 
could m herself devoted friends, but she did not 
tuke pupils.” The book is delightfuland is worthily 


richest of paper with 


ike 


published by Appleton upon the 


broad margins, profusely illustrated with exquisite 
half-tones which have the unusual merit of bearing 


out the text, and representing to the eye the ideal the 


words have brought before you. It is also novelin 
binding. a beautiful Christmas gift to a thoughtful 
friend 

Naturally boys like the stories of adventure and 
equally naturally, it seems, do not as a rule enjoy 
reading. Soit is that “Alongthe Florida Reef” isa 
good thing to put into their hands. To quote from the 
preface rhe adventures and incidentsare the actual 
happenings in the daily life of several boys, one of 
whom. the author, resided for five or six years upon 
asmall key of the great coral reef that stretches away 

to the gulf of Mexico from the Florida Peninsula 
\ portion of nearly every day was spent in floating 
ver the coral gardens, for which the locality is 


famous, orin hunting or fishing for the strange ani- 


mals which there find a home The excursions were 


ide, as described, under the guidance of a naturalist 


who, while a surgeon in the army and stationed at the 
post, was studying the corals and other animals of the 
reef, and who relied nota little upon the young natur- 
alists and divers tocollect the specimens in which he 
was interested and which at the request of Profs. 
Agassiz and Baird, ultimately found their way into 


the Smithsonian Institution, the Museum of Compara- 
Zoology at 
science throughout the country 


with fine 


tive Cambridge, and other institutions of 


The book is inter- 
illustrations of the 
though full of 
The author 
Appleton 

Fathers 


esting in style, crowded 


queer inhabitantsof those waters, and 
wise talky or learned 


Holder, L. L. D., 


handsomely 


nformation in no 


s Charles Frederick and 
boak 


has published the very 


who have been puzzling over Christmas books for 
growing boys will hail this as one solution 


7 


Another solution, though the book was written for 


1dults, is the first of Appleton’s series of great com- 
manders, “Admiral Farragut,” by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U.S. N., president of the U. 8. Naval War College and 


The 
material in 


1uthor of several former books on naval subjects. 
had access to a mass of good 
and the 
besides an interesting portrayal of 


author has 


writing this lift result is a real accession to 


our war literature, 
ind famous man. Farragut’s father was 
and 


Balearic group and came of 


an interesting 


xed Spanish descent was born on one of 


of unmi 
the islands of the brave 
stock,one of hisancestors, Don Pedro Ferragut, having 
Aragon with great distine- 
The father to the 

The story of Admiral Far- 
is like a story and 


king of 
Moors 


married 


served under the 
tion, against the removed 
States and there 
ragut’s life, especially his early life 
the New Orleans expedi- 
the 


well 


allegiance 
on Vicksburg, the 
and the restof his achievements, are 


the question of 


tion, the advance blockade, 


Mobile fight 
told There are severalillustrations and the frontis- 


piece is a fineengraving of the admiral himself 


\ most unusual, dramatic, thought-inducing, beauti 
ful story is Maarten Maartens’ “God's Fool,” full of 
worldly shrewdness and spiritual insight, gentle 


unexpected thrusts and 
ro tell the plot is al- 


humorand half cynical wit 
equally unexpected tenderness. 
n, for the and it is strong’ 


The un- 


most va 


power of the book 


depends on the telling; yet briefly. it is this: 


money-getter, and step-son of a soul- 


njured when a child by one of his twin- 


loved son of a 
less woman, is 


step-brothers. The 


isaffected, he loses sight and 
though he 


soul, he can remem- 


hearing, and thereafter grows physically 


and beautiful in body and 


strong 
ver nothing and is, to the end, a child in understand- 
child’s simplicity of 

God s fool. 
frightful hurt, 
life to his care 
the deaf and 


ing. with a trust and goodness, 
me of the 
hild 


Lakes 


As soon as the 
his old 
and 


pure in heart 
nurse 
teach- 
dumb al- 


recovers from his 


himand devotes her 


ing She devises 


spelling by 


phabet upon his neck and so makes communication 


with the unselfish soul whose ambition is to 


his wealth and to be with 
the head of 


possible 
be like ¢ all of 


the fool. is really 


hrist, to give 
Elias 
the great commercial houses his brothers manage and 


One of them speculates with the 


those he loves 


ill the money is his 
The other reproaches him 
stabs the 
But previ- 
struck by and 
his brother dead in his 


heavily. 
the fool's’ 
having come in unknown to anyone, 
involved 


loses 


money and 


ruin appears, and in room one 


other 


ously Elias has been one 


sees 


Awakening, he 
rises for the first time in the gentle 


tunned 
chair: fiercest rage 
fool's bosom and he falls upon the body, striking and 
striking and striking, not noting that there is no re- 
‘Elias stood erect by the fireplace. At his feet 
of which he was 


waiting 


sistance 
lay the hideous stain on the carpet, 


utterly anconscious. “The gentlemen will be 


forus,’ he said. ‘Dear, dear Hubert, you must be very 
sorry. I have been thinking, if we are very sorry, 
and if we pray God very, very often, always—I feel 





sure they will let me pray over there—that at least, 
perhaps, He may forgive us and make Hendrik not dead 


again as the Lord Christ was made. And then Hendrik 


will be good, and we shall not have killed him. Oh. 
no,] mean we shall have killed him, but he will not be 
killed, It willall come right, only we must pray very 


much, dear brother. I wish you had spoken to me and 
told me you had done it, and were sorry.’ 

“He threw the 
straightened his stately figure, and then, resuming im- 
unconsciously, the slight stoop of 
walked across the room with even step, 


back long curls from his face and 


mediately, his 
blindness, he 
and opening the door and softly closing it behind him. 
went down to meet his judges. 
“Hubert, left alone 
stared stupidly for one momentat 


in the room—alone with that stain 

upon the carpet 

the door which had just sunk back into its place again 
Then he sprang forward witha ery which no one but 
‘Elias! 

There is not a dull page in it, and 

There 


himself could hear: 


So the book ends. 
every character drawn seems an acquaintance. 
is Hubert’s English wife, the kind of woman who sees 
nothing in life but 
good, affectionate, coloriess. “She was eagerly continu- 


the constant bearing of children, 


ing heroic efforts to acquire a certain amount of 
Dutch. The result up till now had been chiefly sore 
throat. She was not a linguist, and the guttural ac- 
cents of the Netherlands, though not irretrievably 


harsh of themselves, became truly awfulin the strug- 


gles of a foreigner.” There is Hendrik, who “could 
not have reasoned it out, perhaps, but to him and to 
his eco-religionists, the god of Cosmos, its originator 
and its upholder, was gold. 


his subjects have deposed him;” 


The original King may 
have been Love, but 
therefore when he married Cornelia it was a‘“man’s 
calm appreciation of You 
quite fathom the depth of his feeling unless you live 
in Koopstad. But, very probably, you do.” They are 


all, these people, well drawn, but you want 


objective good. cannot 


only to 


know Elias better. What could be more pathetic than 
his chance interview with a deafmute peddler, who 
impatiently answers, “who will give me bread if 1 
stop 

“But if you have no bread, the rich people give it 
you. 


“Not they, as a rule, unless I earn it 


“Of course you earnit. Butif you can’t earn it, they 


give it.” 

“Ha, ha! Notthbey.” 

There was a short pause, then Elias asked, a little 
tremulously: “Are you sometimes hungry, do you 


mean to say, without getting bread?” 

Jops looked into the beautiful, blind face 
brother in affliction fooling “Oh 
back savagely, “not Lnor any of the others. 
ple who die of starvation do it for fun, with sacks of 
potatoes in the cellar. And the little children, they 
like it, too, cold, and hunger and want.” 

“Tam gladof that,” said Elias quietly. He had never 
“Tam glad they 
I do 


do not quite un- 


Was this 


him? no,”” he spelt 





The peo- 


come into contact with irony before. 
like it, though Icannot think why they 
not like being cold or hungry, but I 
derstand.” And then his prayer afterward, his horror 


should, 


that everybody did not hasten to help when he told 
them there were hungry people. for he decided Jops 
lied about their likingit—yes he wasa fool, but “God's 
fool.” 
“God's 


book 


have added another to their successes. 


Fool” is a remarkable and Appleton’s 


*TWIXT PAPER COVERS, 


Mrs. Southworth’s “Lost Heiress.” of Peterson's 
series, is like all her books, mere twaddle, unworthy 
of notice, critical or otherwise. 

and McNally 
mane,” the story of a donkey 
a noble family and marries its son after having saved 


the family fortunes by her marvelous voice, the usual 


Vincent's *Tio- 
girl who is adopted into 


Rand send Jacques 


novel expedient. 

“The Berkeleysand Their Neighbors” is a clever and 
entertaining story of an old Virginian family after 
the war, by Molly Elliot Seawell. All the characters 
Petrach, the colonel’s old 
Appleton, publisher. 


live up to themselves, and 
colored man, is delightful 

“Cross Currents” is a rather talky novel dealing 
with the mistake ofa youngactress who first sacrificed 
“Art” Art 
just before the weddi.g, and spent her life in repent- 
Mary Angela writer, Appleton, pub- 


lisher. 


for a lover whom, in turn, she sacrificed for 


ing. Diekens, 

“Dora Darling” is a rather interesting story by Jane 
G. Austin of a little Southern girl whose dead mother 
had come from the North and who determined to go to 
her mother’s people via the Union army. She is made 
daughterof the regiment and acts as vivandiere with 


the usual story ending. Lee and Shepard, publishers. 


“Enthralled and Released” is a translation from 
Werner’s German, the story of a baron enthralled by 
a supposed crime and released through the revived 
love of bis former affianced. It is one of Worthing- 
ton’s “Rose Library.” “Four Destinies.”’ by Theophile 
Gautier, also published by Worthington, is a dime 
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ovel sort of story of the separations in two marriages 
sused by the workings of a secret society in the in- 
erest of freeing Napoleon from St. Helena; how, does 
ot appear. 

here are plenty of people who would sell their 
iothers for money; such is the leading character of 
Zola’s “Money,” and such one cannot help but feel the 
sublishers to be who would print a mass of filth to pol- 
ute American homes. Where can Comstock be? The 
Worthington Co. are responsible for this disgrace to 

terature. 

“With Columbus in America,” a translation from 
alkenhorst’s German, isa readable novel treating of 
he great discoverer’s romantic love affair and after- 
wards, principally of the settlements in the New 
World—Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Like all of 
Worthington’s, the book is handsomely printed and il- 
istrated, 

*assing the Love of Women” is one of Appleton’s 
eries, written by Mrs. Needell, who pictures a man of 
he sturdy, heroic type good to read of, but seldom 
net within real life; a man who refuses the proffered 
ve of a woman he adores because his cousin and 
friend is likewise afflicted. The book is entertaining 
n tone. 


enough and pure 

“One Year” is “A Tale of Wedlock” of two people 
who married without love, quarreled on their wedding 
night, and agreed to keep up only a pretence of mar- 
riage for one year, and then to separate. Before that 
time each was in love with the other. The book, a 
translation from the Swedish,is rather entertaining 
but stilted. Worthington Co., publishers. 

The books published by Peterson in his twenty-five 
cent series are, without exception, simply absurd and 
must be either reprints of the novels of our grand- 
mothers or some written by village spinsters with 
‘ringlets’ such as those worn by the heroines. 
‘Glorious creature, | love thee, he said, falling upon 
his knees,” and all that sort of thing. Ellen Picker- 
ig’s “Kate Walsingham” is one with the rest 


The Evolu'ion Series entitled “Man and the State 
never publishes a dullor superficial pamphlet, but late 
numbers of this fortnightly issue, which should go 
into every good citizen’s home, seem particularly in- 
teresting because of their timeliness: “The Independ- 
ent in Politics,” by Hon. John A Taylor; “The Repub- 
lican Party,” by Roswell G. Horr; “The Democratic 
Party.”’ by Edward M. Shepard: “Moral Questions in 
Polities,” by Rev. John C. Kimball; “Education as Re- 
lated to Citizenship.” by Rev. John W. Chadwick; and 
‘The Race Problem in the South,” by Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, L. L. 
which cost but ten cents apiece. 


D. Appleton also publishes this series, 


“In Old St. Stephen's,” by Jeanie Drake. isa perfectly 
delightful picture of life on a Southern plantation 
long “befo’ the wah,” so lovingly told that one longs 
to be of those who enjoy the hospital home, the society 
of the courtly father, or of the colonel who fought in 
the Revolution and who, excusing himself to the ladies 
at the table says, “Iam a profane man myself, but I 
never swear in the presence of ladies. I'll be damned 
if I do.” And then sweet Dorothy Winter in her short- 
waisted gown, I'm as much in love with her as were all 
the young fellows of her day: but since she bloomed 


too soon for me, I mourn that her love affairs were s« 
tangled and that that noble fellow Anthony Ashley 
suffered in vain. Yes, the book should have been bound 
otherwise; it is extremely clever. 

A very valuable addition to one’s library equipment 
has just been published by Parmele & Chaffee, 52 East 
Twenty-third St., New York, ina chart to hang upon 
the wall. Mounted on muslin it is 75 cents, paper 50, 
From it hangs a little index book. Toa busy man the 
contrivance is invaluable, for “Who? Where? and 
What” are the questions answered by it about authors, 
inventors, discoverers, artists and musicians from 
1250 to 1850. Instead of spending time to hunt in 
ecyclopedias for some crumb of information about a 
name unattached to an idea, one may in this way turn 
to the index, find the man’s name, his time, and for 
what he is noted; then glancing at the chart, you may 
see his predecessors, contemporaries and followers, 
everything ina nutshell. This chart fills a want and 
would make an acceptable gift to anyone engaged in 
literary work, to a broad reader oran uninformed one 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE IN (893. 


It would be hard for a person who cares for good 
reading to make a better investment than a year's 
subscription to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. No re- 
gion is too remote, no expense too great, if it will only 





produce what the Century's readers want. This is the 
policy that has made it, as the Pall Mall Budget of Lon- 
don, says, “By far the best of the magazines, English 
or American.” 

FOUR DOLLARS will bring you this splendid maga- 
zine for one year, and certainly no cultivated home 
can afford to be without it. Subscribers can remit 
directly to the publishers, The Century Co., 33 East 
7th St., New York. They should begin with Novem- 
ber, and so get first chapters of all the serials. 





A WORTHY INSTITUTION. 


In this pushing, striving, work-a-day world. physi- 
cal strength is demanded as well as intellectand busi- 
ness acumen. This fact evidently impressed itself 
upon the mind of the Chicago Trade Review, for it 
leaves temporarily the direct subject of trade and 
commerce, and, after a thorough and impartial inves- 
tigation. makesa report in a field it has not previously 
occupied; but a report which is entitled to all the 
respect and credence attached to a report upon manu- 
factured goods, a staple commodity, or any industrial 
product. 

“For some days past,” says the Review,* a trained and 
trusted correspondent has been in Denver making : 
personal examination into the claims of the O. I 
Miller Hernia Treatment Co., which has its head 
quarters in the Tabor Opera Block in that city. The 


company Claims to cure rupture without the use of in- 
struments, without detention from business, and 
furthermore, that no charge is made incase of failure. 
Proceeding upon lines laid down, the correspondent 
first assured himself as to the financial responsibility 
of the company. Contrary to the general case of medi- 
eal establishments which flood the daily press with 
flaming advertisements, this company was found to be 
fully capitalized, the cash capital of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars having been paid in, thus mak- 
ing its financial standing above all question or doubt. 
Our representative next proceeded to obtain from re- 


presentative citizens of Denver a consensus of opinion 





as re rds the ability of this company to fully and 
satisfactorily carry out its contracts to make good its 
claims of curing that which has bafiled the best efforts 
of medical science, and convinced all but the most 
sanguine, that the only cure for hernia is the death of 
the suffere! Upon this point the correspondent re- 
ceived confirmation so strong it could not be doubted; 
evidence so. clear and conclusive as not to be dis- 
putable; testimony (disinterested testimony) which 
convinced even the skeptical and seasoned investiga- 
tor that the O. E. Miller Co. makes no claim that it 
does not literally carry out to the slightest detail. 
The standing of those who gladly endorse this institu- 
tion is of the highest, an enumeration of its endorsers 
would include men of the highest prominence in the 
financial, commercial and social world, names which 
would give strength and credit wherever used. In the 
light of the data obtained from the most unquestion- 
able sources, and the emphatic statements of those 
competent to make such—regarding the character of 
the men—and what is more important, if possible, the 
character of their work, we cannot but lay aside the 
prejudice which we are frank to confess existed at the 
inauguration—and bestow unstinted commendation 
upon this company. It is financially strong —in 
achievement its record is above question. It does all 
and more, if possible, than it advertises or promises 
to do. 

“There are millions of personsfin the United States 
who suffer from the rupture—taking the generally ad- 
mitted ten per cent. asa basis—there must be several 
thousands whose names are upon our subscription 
books who seek relief from an infliction which inea- 
pacitates from business and frequently makes lifea 
burden. A mass of correspondence convinces us that 
many of these would place themselves under treat- 
ment, did they not fear imposition, and in the end dis- 
appointment. 

“But tosuch we will say that there is neither mis- 
statement nor uncertainty connected with O. E. Miller 
Hernia Treatment Co. of Denver. Its financial 
strength is earnest of its reliability. Its management 
is conducted on the same business-like basis which 
characterizes a bank or any high cluss commercial es- 
tablishment—its methods are logical. its results practi- 
cal. In factin all its claims—in all its routine—inall 
its details, its transactions are soconducted as to ap- 
peal to the business ‘man who asks plain business and 
voes in very little for sentiment, poetry and spread- 
eagle. Upon its perfect responsibility and trustworth- 
iness we rest the reputation of a business journal con- 
ducted on business lines for over twenty years—upon 
this company carrying out all promises we rest the 
confidence of every reader. 

“Not to publish to the world such knowledge would 
be to do mankind a wrong. It is the duty of every 
newspaper to investigate such facts, the duty of the 
discoverer to cry out to the world and to the inhabit- 
ants thereof that relief is at hand. In paying this 
tribute to the man and his means, we but do our duty; 
in endorsing both we consider but the reader. 

This is certainly an indorsement unreserved and 
sincere, and should convince every thoughtful reader 
that this is indeed a worthy concern, in-more ways than 
one. The people of the Twin Cities and Minnesota 
generally will be interested in knowing that a branch 
of this house has been established in Minneapolis, un- 
der the management of Vice-President 1. F. Spangler, 
with Dr. A. F. Hinz, physican in charge. The company 
have an elegant suite of apartments in the Guaranty 
Loan Building, the entrance to which is No. 516. 
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LAND EMIGRATION 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE BUSI- 
NESS OF ITS KIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A Continuous Chain of Offices Across 
the Continent from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific Coast. 


The firm of A. E. Johnson & Co., with headquarter 
at St. Paul, and branch offices in a dozen different 
cities, is well and favorably known everywhere. In 
the settling up of the fair and fertile Northwest the 
firm has taken and is taking an active part, and by 
judicious advertising in upwards of 500 newspapers 
and periodicals the firm attracts a very desirable class 


of settlers for its vacant lands, 


The firm deals mainly in railroad lands,which are sold 
at the prices fixed by the companies, and in this way 
has control of over 10,000,000 acres of timber, prairic 
and grazing lands, all the way from St. Paul to the 
Pacific Coast. The lands are mostly sold in forty and 
eighty acre lots to actual settlers, who commence op 
erations at once in the way of improving their lands 
When a new settlement is fairly started the lands are 
soon selling fast and values are enhanced ina very 
short period Experience and business ability are 
essential qualifications to make a good start in a new 
district, and in this respect A. k. Johnson & Co. stand 
in the front rank. They know how to proceed, and 
they have the entire confidence of the bulk of Germa 


and Scandinavian land seekers, who furnish so large 


a contingent of the Western pioneers 


Besides selling railroad lands, the firm of A. I 
Johnson & Co. are alsoin position to conduct the sale 
of tracts belonging to private parties who wish to sell 
to actual settlers 

Their chain of offices and their 8,000 local agents at 
different points enable them to do effectual work. even 
if the lands to be disposed of are located at a consid 
erable distance. At present they are handling lands 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
Washington and Oregon. 

Their extensive steamship ticket business brings 
them in contact with the immigrants arriving in this 
country from Northern Europe, andeven if the ma 
jority of new arrivals are not landbuyers at onve, they 
will bein a year or two, and then they very naturally 
prefer to deal with a firm whom they know to be reli 
able and responsible. The firm of A. BE. Johnson 
& Co. holds agency for all steamship lines without 
exception 

rhe following is a list of 


A. Ek. JOHNSON & CO’S OFFICES 


20) Washington Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
X05 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn 

41 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash 

Corner Second and Cherry Streets, Seattle, Wash 
10 Washington Street, Spokane, Wash. 

81 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

28 State Street, New York, N.Y 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass 


U.S. EMIGRANT LANDING Depot, ELuis ISLAND, N.Y 


COR. THIRD AND SIBLEY STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ind will run through 











ght with hurrying people and lines 





he Helena & Southern Montana road to Dillon 


gentlemen noticed sev 


oncluded to save a few of the 


ones to play with. 


one of his sons with 


Montana sapphires with a 


illed upon, and after a close ex- 
pronounced them 








had so innocently and playfully said they 


Bryan located several acres of placer ground, and says 
he can find fine colors from the grass roots,but has not 
yet prospected bed rock, where he expects much greater 
things. This discovery proves that the English owners 
of Eldorado Bar have no corner on the sapphire 
fields.—Mail 


Idaho. 
\ NEW industry is about to open in Idaho. Ar 


E 


ern man talks of starting a boneless codfish factory 





near Walters Ferry, as Snake River sturgeon make 
better boneless codfish than those of the East. His 
brother, in one of the Southern States, slaughters a 





million hogs every year to keep his alligator leather 


factory going 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Butte Miner, writing from 
Boise City, says the Seven Devils mining region is en- 


ying a gold flurry. None of the men interested in 


the truly wonderful district will say much abouti 
but during the past two weeks $1,200 worth of the finest 
gold, which the miners pounded out of the rock, has 
been sent in to the United States assay office in this 


city 


lnHe Nez Perce is the lastof the great Indian reserves 
to be opened in Idaho, and in location, quantity and 
uality of soil it surpasses them all. By careful esti 
mate it is reckoned that there are fully 500,000 acres 
left for settlement Chis includes a vast area of the 
finest agricultural and grazing lands in the Union, It 
is the same elevation and has the same condition and 


nature of climate as the famous Potlatch region 


FHe impetus given to the work of placer mining 
along the Pend d’Oreille River this year promises to 
have a most beneficent effect next season. The great 
difticulty that owners of claims on the river and 
neighboring streams have met with is the great dis- 
tance that water must be brought to give it the vol 


ume required for successful hydraulic work. Ditches 
and thumes, in some cases ten miles in length, have 
bee onstructed or will be finished by early spring 
Sj wie Review. 


AN Idaho rancher is working on anew water wheel 
with which he proposes to raise water from the river 
to irrigate his lands. An exchange gives the follow- 
drums sixteen 





ng plan of the proposition Two larg 
feet in diameter by sixteen feet in length will be 


placed inthe river at right angles to each other, 250 
feet apart. Three cables, with paddles five feet apart, 
two feet wide and sixteen feet long, will then connect 
the two drums, thereby creating such power as to be 
ible to raise the water in almost any quantity and to 


almost any height 


Oregon. 

Tue discovery of valuable coal fields near Auburn 
n Eastern Oregon, is reported, and preparations are 
being made to develop the property on a large scale. 
Heretofore no coal veins worth developing have been 
found in that entire section, 

Forty blocks of low lands lying along the river 
front in East Portland are to be filled in at an early 
day. The estimated cost will be $300,000, and the work 
will increase the value of the property to at leust 
$1,600,000. The Bowers dredge will pump gravel and 
sand from the river upon the land and the harbor 


along that side will thereby be greatly improved. 


\ NeW departure in plowing will be made in the 
fieldsof Umatilla County this fall. The Kast Oregonian 
learns that the big traction engine of the combined 
harvester, which was used there this season, will fur- 
nish motive power for six Stockton gangs, to each of 
which five ten-inch plows are attached. The plows 
will soon be started on a farm south of Pendleton. 

Washington. 

CRANBERRIES are beginning to be an important crop 
at Ilwaco. Last year 2,000 barrels were marketed, 
valued at $16,000, and this season the crop will be much 
larger. The berries are equal in quality to the Cape 
Cod product, 


InN a Gray’s Harbor shingle mill the other day the 
entire works were kept running all day on a single 
cedar stick, which made 188,500 shingles. Twenty-five 
thousand from a single stick isa good many, but this 


is a scorcher 


rue nail works at Everett are proving a paying in- 
vestment, and asaresult of increased demands, the 
daily output has been increased to 20 kegs. The 
Northern Pacific has made a fifty per cent reduction 
in rates from the works. 

RECENTLY an enterprising manufacturer, who was 
determined to establish in this State a glass factory, 
sent away to California for some sulphate of soda, not 


knowing that it is found in large quantities in this 
State, says the World’s Fair bulletin. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad officials have knowledge of very ex- 
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WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., ST. PAUL. 


The above illustration gives a very comprehensive 
great wholesale grocery house of Griggs, Cooper & Co., $ 


idea of the big building occupied exclusively by the 


St. Paul. The firm is now better prepared than ever to 


handle the immense business it has built up in the Northwest. 


tensive deposits of this necessary adjunct to the glass 
industry, and already an elaborate display of this 
new industry is being prepared to take its place in the 
Washington World’s Fair exhibit.—Tacoma Trade 


An evidence of the prosperity attending North 
Yakima is given in the statement that although fifty 
new dwelling houses have been erected in that city 
this season there is not a vacant dwelling in town, 
and there is stilla strong demand for houses to rent, 

THREE boats are now engaged on the Snake River, 
in carrying wheat from Lewiston to Riparia. A boat 
arrives at the latter pointeach day with about 200 tons 
of grain on board. It will take a long time to remove 
the wheat stored at different places between those 


points. —_ = 


rue growth and prosperity of Farmington is shown 
in the statement that despite the many new buildings 
erected during the past season there is not a vacant 
house in town. Work will be begun on the proposed 
waterworks system in ashort time and other improve- 
ments are now under way or in contemplation. 


PROBABLY the largest haul of salmon ever made in 
one haul of the seine on the Columbia River, the Fagle 
says, was made at Fitzpatrick’s seining ground, oppo- 
site Skamokawa last Saturday. The seine came to the 
sund literally loaded with the beautiful silversides, 
and the weight of the catch was over five tons. 


A WIRE ropeway has been constructed at Deadman, 
on Snake River, Wash., to transport grain from the 
table lands to the river, a distance of 6,200 feet and 
from an altitude of 1,900 feet. This apparatus, it is 
stated, will transport 138 to 148 sacks of wheat per 
hour, ata labor cost of sixty cents, only three men 
being required to operate it. 

Apout two thousand 
cedar shingles are being shipped east from 


carloads per month of red 
various 
Puget Sound points. The Eastern market instead of 
being overstocked is hardly kept supplied and the 
demand is increasing in every quarter. With the new 
rates to go into effect January Ist, an equally big de- 
mand will be created for sawed fir and cedar lumber. 


WALLA WALLA bids fair to soon have a greater num- 
ber of acres under irrigation than any other county in 
the State, Yakima only excepted. Three large ditches 
are now under construction within its borders, one of 
which alone will open up 10,000 acres of as fine fruit 
lands as are to be found in all that fertile section. 
This ditch, which will be ten miles long, will cost 
$90,000 and is to be finished by the first of next April. 


THE citizens of Tacoma are agitating the subject of 
making a park out of Mt. Tacoma and the adjacent 
country—500 square miles inextent. Engineer Plum- 
mer and Lieutenant Schwatka are to be sent there to 
obtain data, and Government and State aid will be 
asked. The region which it is proposed to devote to 


park purposes would be twenty miles wide east and 
west, and twenty-five miles long north and south, and 





would include Mt. Tacoma, the six voleanie peaks of 
the Tatoosh range, three Nisqually glaciers, two Puy- 
allup glaciers, one Carbon glacier, one Cowlitz glacier 
several ice caps, Paradise Valley. Crater Lake, Para- 
dise Falls, Spray Falls and many lesser falls and : 


number of small lakes and valleys 


THe Yakima 
Yakima, and runs toa point nineteen miles below. 


Canal starts at Prosser Falls. on the 


where it is divided into branches. One branch ex- 
tends tothe east and south across the river. It crosses 
the Northern Pacific at Relief and follows the line of 
the foothills until opposite Wallula, where it empties 
into the Columbia River. This branch will be ecom- 
pleted by the first of next March, and will irrigate 
23,000 acres of bench land. The other branch passes 
around the south foot of Rattlesnake Mountain and 
then follows the line of the foothills up Clear Creek. 
Then it crosses the divide and thus reaches its empty- 
ing point on the Columbia at the foot of Priest Rapids 
This branch covers 100,000 acres of fine land and will be 
finished about December 1, 1893. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


A VANCOUVER man is going to try the novel experi- 
ment of converting the skins of dog salmon into shoe 
leather. 
light shoes. 


He says they are quite tough enough for 


THE Manitoba towns all show the results of two suc- 
New build- 
ings are going up and new people coming in. Land 
has advanced in value. 


cessive wheat crops of satisfactory yield. 


Tue Westminster Board of Trade are discussing the 
question of constructing a canal from Mud Bay to the 
Fraser River. Itis claimed that this will be a public 
improvement and will beof great advantage to the 
trade of the city. 





THE opening of new coal mines in Southwestern 
Manitoba isa matter of great satisfaction to all the 
people of the Provinee. The quality of the coal is 
sufficiently good to bring it into general use as a 
domestic fuel. 


MANITOBA harvested a good wheat crop this year 
and the fine weather in the fall enabled the farmers 
to secure it without loss. The average yield for the 
Province was about twenty bushels to the acre and the 
quality was good, 

THE Ontario Government sold at auction at Ottawa, 
in October, 14,637 square miles of timber limits in 
Nipissing, Algoma and Thunder Bay districts, prin- 
cipally pine, which realized the sum of $2,308,475. The 
largest limit was bought by G. W. Peck, of Alpena, 
Mich., who purchased 35', square miles at the rate of 
$10,000 per mile. The limits which were sold in small 
blocks of ten or twelve square miles brought enormous 
prices. Gilmour & Co. paid as high as $17,500 per mile 
and for others $12,300. For fifty miles the firm paid on 
an average of $13,000 per mile. The lowest figures were 
$2,509 per mile. Hitherto $1,000 per mile was thought a 
high figure. 








¢x INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 
withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 
payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 

Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our Compan Operates under the State 
+ agers Department. Hias NEV ER LOST A DOLLAR. 
e refer to leading banks pas over 2,000 of our investors. 
af ms ees solici 


GUARANTY SAV.NGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick, 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High School at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No ud South 4th Ste, MINNEAPOLIS. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW yORk LIFE. 
' A F yh S WOMAN lir Gos} e. and 
ersonal Rescue world of 


work 1 r und 
New York. By Mrs HELEN t AMP BELL. r t 


By Rev. L yan Abbott, D. D. 








A wonderful book an love and faith. 250 1 
trations from fash i vh ot ' / real life ” 7 
fastest selling and th pe i ror Ag h Ni 1 
ver issue oJ like it Ne “nt w ante a both Me on and Womer 
O77 We Give Credit. Extra T md Pay Freights. Outfit free. W1 


for circulars to A. D Wort TUNG TON & ©0., Hartford, Conn 










5.000 LADY AGENTS 
RTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 
atin f ta 
1./ 
f famor 
st chance to make wm ok lto La 
Write for part iculars. Ad us abov 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 






Geared 
y Aermotor, 

Does the a work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
pane andis always harnessed and never gets tired 
th our Steel Stub Towe,. it is easy to put on bern 
end tor elaborate designs for putt 


AERMOTOR eee 
MANNHEIMER BROS., 





Mail Orders are promptly and 
lly filled. Send for samples. 





“uoMBordds uo cer, “adog 2 "IB H 
Uy} ponssy onFoyseqeH powwssyeny[! 


(importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


Henry P. Ursa, Prest. E. H. BAruey, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


VHD 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000 





Directors: H.P Upham. I. B. Gomebell. J.H. Sanders, 

L. Schurmeier, E Winter, J. J. Hill, D. C. Shepard 

R. Bigelow, H. EB. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, C. D 
Cilian. A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, E. H. 
alley 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank 


HELEN, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


$500,000 
700,000 


Paid up Capital, - . - 
Surplus, - - - 


Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER. Pree’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ase’t Cashier. 


GREAT FALLS, 
The coming Great City of that Great State, 


MONTANA. 


No section in America has greater resources than 
abound in and about this thriving young city. 1t has the 
greatest available water De in the country. Itisa 
noted railroad centre. Rich and inexhaustible mines of 
gold, silver. copper, lead, iron, etc., seam the mountains 
adjacent. A|/most unlimited coa! measures. timber lands, 
quarries of marble, sandstone, lime, etc., together with 
the splendid cattle, horse and sheep ranges, make this a 
coming empire of itself. Mapsfree. Investments made 
here are sure and solid. Private letters of advice with 
careful answers to all enquiries $1.00. Address, 


W B BURLBIGH, P. O. Box 200, Great Falls, Mont 


CONSERVATIVE. 








WASHINGTON. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & C0. 


Spokane, Wash., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
SPECIALTY: 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 


6, 7 & 8 per cent. 





D. F. PERCIVAL, President. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


A. W. HOLLAND & son, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
improved farm and city property. 
9 umaetiens and investments for non-residents attended 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H.W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’ Onsiier. 


RELIABLE. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 & 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, tron and Nickel Lands, Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want Money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


IRON LANDS. We have the choicest list obtainable of some of the finest properties on the MESABA 
and VER MILION RANGES, and if you are thinking of investing. DON’T FAIL TO 


CALL ON US 


IRON STOCES 1» all the FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at LOWEST MARKET VALUE. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF’ BALITIN 


ORE cCrITy. 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 


Accident Insurance. 


Security Bonds. 


For information apply to 


T. E. PENNEY, Resident Manager, 
) Temple Court, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


I. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E, 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Jno. I. MELVILLE, Casnier 





POINTED PARAGRAPHS. 


For a Profitable Investment. 

West Minneapolis, the new railroad center and man 
ufacturing town, offers the best show for rapid ad 
vance in values of any place in the booming North 
west. Nine lines of railroad, 
going up, and a new city springing into existence 
Highest priced business frontage only $11 to$13; resi- 
dence lots, 483x127, only $25. These prices will advance 
to five times the quoted figures in three years, sure, 
and some in less time. The Milwaukee, theGreat North- 
ern, the Omaha, the Rock Island and the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, are all making a point of securing advan- 
tages at West Minneapolis. Send for plats to 910 Guar- 
anty Loan Building 

THE West MINNEAPOLIS LAND Co 


A Remarkable Combination of Comfort and Luxury. 


a dozen big factories 


A noted sportsman and traveler, alsoconnected with 
the Smithsonian Institute, recently visiting in Dakota 
and Montana, writes as follows in reference to the 
equipment of the “North-Western Limited” vestibuled 
train from St. Paul to Chicago: 

“OHICAGO, Oct. 25, 1892. 

“T reached Chicago this morning ’on time’ via "The 
North-Western Line,’ and feel that a word is due with 
respect to the superb equipment on their ‘Limited.’ 

“Their compartment sleepers are certainly the most 

remarkable combination of comfort and luxury ever 
put on wheels, and every appreciative traveler will 
bless the genius which has contrived to make the jour- 
ney of lifesosmooth! I certainly do, and will never 
forget the enjoyment I experienced. I felt as if I were 
‘rolling in wealth’ all the way. It is a grand improve- 
ment to have the smoking compartment independent 
und apart from the sleeper, and I am sure that the 
managers of that line will receive the thanks of the 
ladies» 

“Nest ce pas?’ —St. Paul Globe. 


Who Discovered Us ? 

Some contend that Leif Erikson, the son of Erik, dis- 
covered this country. Others claim that Amerigo 
Vespucci was the guilty man..The majority lean 
toward the Christopher Columbus theory, and we are 
on the eve of celebrating his discovery of a country 
named after somebody else. At all events, whoever 
did it, it took hima long time to discover a good 
thing. Other discoverers have done much better. 
For instance, it did not take long for the public to 
discover that the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad is 
the best line to take between the Twin Cities and the 
head of the lake. The Duluth Short Line, as it is 
called, is famed throughout the Nothwest for its 
admirable service. its rapid trains and the general ex- 
cellence of its appointments. It behooves the tourist, 
therefore, to take this line when traveling betweeu 
St. Paul. Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Taylor 
Falls, Stillwater and other points the year round. 
Close connections and the best of equipment. Geo. W. 
Bull, General Passenger Agent, or W. A. Russell, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Radical Change in the Treatment of Rupture. 

It has been the theory among medical men of allages 
that Hernia (or rupture) could not be cured, except by 
a surgical operation, and even by that means a radical 
cure was an exception and not the rule, and the great 
mortality following a surgical operation has made the 
practitioners of medicine and surgery very reticent in 
trying to induce their patients to resort to such means 
for relief. Thus those unfortunate people, whose fate 
it was to be so afflicted, seem to be left almost without 
a remedy except an ordinary truss, which was only 
used as a palliative treatment, which in many cases 
seems rather toaggravate the trouble than make it 
better. 

This condition of affairs has caused some of the more 
ingenious of the medical profession to investigate 
more thoroughly this peculiar disease and try, if pos- 
sible, to invent some means for its relief. The fact 
that some cases get well under favorable circumstances 
is evidence within itself that a means could be in- 
vented to cure it, etc., and after many years of patient 
study and experiment this great end has been accom- 
plished by Dr. J.S. Blackburn, of St. Paul, Minn., who 
is the patentee of the Blackburn Truss, aninstrument 
made on an entirely new principle vice versa to the 


old truss; holds the viscera perfectly in place; protec = 
the patient from accident from the first until cured; 
perfectly comfortable, and effects a permanent cu coin 
from two to eighteen months. 

Dr. Blackburn, in order to bring his new treatment 
for rupture more legitimately before the public, has 
interested some of the most prominent physicians of 
the country with him, and has formed what is known 
as the Blackburn Truss Company, whose headquarters 
ase at Rooms 48-9 Germania Life Insurance Building, 

Paul, Minn,, with branch offices in many of the 
mee hs ipal cities of the Union. Physicians who would 
ike to use their treatment, and those sufferers who 
would like to be cured of their rupture are respectfully 
invited to write them, or, what is better, call at their 
offices and investigate their method. They refer to 
over 2,000 cases cured. Examinations free. 
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South Bend, Washington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 


The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND), and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON 














DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is t» be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘The Denver Land GCo., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Pranklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 





North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The 
which for HORSES, CATTLE 


bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, 


and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. 


We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 
or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 
THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 


We have 


some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


CLARK & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 


non-residents. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, 












(rrives County and Northern Pacile 


RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 pera acre, 


depending on their relative location t , 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI 
FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth as much money. 

Terms one 


ments, ut ‘| 
udare 


fifth dowr balance in five annual 


pay- 
crcentinterest. For irther part 


ars 


WM. GLASS, Cooperstown. Griggs Co 


N. C. LAWRENCE, 


OF THE FIRM OF 


Lawrence & Dickinson, 


D 


DICKINSON, 


- NORTH DAKOTA, 
AGENT FOR 


Desirable Lands and Lots 


Adjacent to and in the town of Dickinson. 


Also Houses and Lots for Sale 
On easy terms. 


The SOO Road 


WILL BE COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION 
through the northern part of Stutsman Cvunty, 
Noith Dakota, and as far as Carrington, 
in Fo:ter County, before winter. 

A station will be established 


In Township 144, Range 64, Stutsman Co., 


which promises to 


MAKE A SMART TOWN. 


It will be a water and coal station for the road. 
Elevators are now being built. 


the most convenient shipping point for four or five | 


townships of good farming country. 

A great deal of the N. P. R. R. land in that vicinity 
is now owned by THe MINNESOTA & DakoTa LAND 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
sale at low prices and on long credits. This is the 

BEST OPPORTUNITY IN NORTH DAKOTA 
to get good land near a new town at very cheap prices 

Address 
THE MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND & INVESTMENT CO., 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
Or apply to our agents, B. 8S. Russet. 
CLakK & BarcLay, Vailey Ciiy; ¢ 
Carriogton, N. D.; 


Jamestown; 
). G. MEACHAM, 


Wm. Gass, Cooperstown, N. D. 


wh ‘ch is offering it for | 


This place will be | 


N 





D.; S. M. Swenson & Sons, 





8. TRIy 
Sz 
73 


4 





ld and Improved Farms 


rO SELL OR RENT, 


Management 









of Property o 








non-residents a specialty. d 
% SF 
- 
fo » 
wn, Nor’ 
Can secure tnvestors 8&8 per cent on gilt lge security: 
Correspondence solicited 
Nore—Dr.F. 1. DeVaux.Sup’t CHAS. E. HEIDEL, | 
State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 


of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobaceo Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


** 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute inN Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


THE VILLARD HOUSE, 


Dickinson, North Dakota. 


—_——__ 


C. H. KLINEFELTER, Proprietor. 


Rates, $2 per day. 


Good Sample Rooms for Commercial Men. 


'HARLES H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, Kipper Co., Norta DAKOTA. 


I have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
yunties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 





pure ‘hase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

I have also several ranches well a¢ laupted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 
detailed information 
VAN S. TYLER, 

y Real Estate and Farm Lands, 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 

If you are interested in the » Guvelenement of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota and 
Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn.,’for a’folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and d good” lands for farming and stock- 
raising D near railroads, schools :and towns. This map p will 
be‘sent free‘ to all applicants." 





New York; Grandin Bros., 





a 





Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 


m= — be — ie Be es — oP 


We have two 


Fine Wheat Sections, 
25 and 35, T. 142, R. 57, 
Smooth; surface, deep black loam, clay subsoil. 
excellent for steam plow and section farm; in 
good neighborhood and near market—that must 
be sold at once and at a great sacrifice. 
BEST INVESTMENT IN THE STATE. 

Write for particulars at once or your chance will be 
lost. We will send colored map showing location, 
prices, ete. 

WINTERER & WINTERER, Agents, 
VALLEY City, N. D. 





J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 


Security Block, Grand Forks, N. D. 


you want to buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose_Kiver Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs 
sounties, North Dakota, write 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 
We have thousands of acres to sell chop, and on crop 
vayment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 


«ddress us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAyvILLg, N. D. 


FOR SALE, 


LANDS in the famous Rep Rrver VALLEY, and in 
Cass and Barnes and other counties in the State. 
Sure to advance rapidly in value. Address 
W. J. CLAPP, 
Fareo, N. D. 





Be wise 
and send 
The 
Northwest 
Magazine 
$2.00 
fora 
year's 
subscription 








ep cee 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 





Better than Saratoga. 


Francis Murphy, during his stay in Helena, has paid 
many acompliment to Lissner’s mineral water. Dur- 
ing the course of the last meeting in his course of 
gospel temperance gatherings he paid the prettiest 
compliment. “I came here sore inevery limb,” he said, 
“after being in the Yellowstone accident I was full of 
pains, but that water took them all away. It’s a facet. 
Some of you folks go to Saratoga and rave over the 
waters of that place and you have something better 
than Saratoga right here in your midst. It’s a great 


water.” 


Consumption Cured. 
*Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Norzs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


Francis Murphy’s Report. 
HELENA, Monrt., Aug 20, 1891. 

My Dear Mr. Lissner—It gives me great pleasure to 
state briefly the great benefit I have received from 
the use of the Lissner spring water. I have been for 
three years afflicted with kidney trouble, causing me 
intense pain. I have taken much medicine. with but 
little relief. I have used porous plasters. They gave 
me temporary relief. The severe pains in my back yet 
remained. I commenced the use of the spring water 
about five weeks ago and immediately got relief. I 


feel no more pains or aches, urinate with perfect 
freedom, and have every reason to believe I am en- 
tirely cured. With my whole heart do I thank you for 
this water of life. Yours, in haste, 

FRANCIS MURPHY. 


Christmas Carols 


Christmas Eve! What tender memories it recalls! 
What beautiful associations it suggests! What happy 
anticipations it inspires in the little ones! Who would 
be absent from the fireside on such a night of all in the 
year! Yetsome are compelled to be, while others fail 
to reach home because of unexpected delays 2ud ac- 
cidents: They should take a Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Ry..“Albert Lea Route,” which knows no delay, en- 
counters no accidents, will convey them to their homes 
where everybody loves to restat this gladsome time. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., “Albert Lea Route,” 
is a perfect gridiron, covering all important points 
in central and southern Minnesota, Lowa and South 
Dakota, also to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Communicate with C. M. Pratt, G. T. & P. A., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., or any agent for particulars. 


Railway Conundrums. 

What isthe railway mileage of the United States? 
170,601 miles. 

What has been the cost? Over ten billion dollars. 

What State heads the listin point of millage? Illi- 
nois—10,079 miles. 

What is average cost of constructing a mile of rail- 
road? About $30.000. 

Who built the first locomotive in the United States? 
Peter Cooper. 

Whatis the cost of a Palace sleeping car? About 
$15,000, or $17,000 if vestibuled. 

What road carries the largest number of passengers? 
The Manhattan Elevated Railroad, New York—525.000 
a day, or 191,625,000 yearly. 

What are the chances of fatal acident in railway 
travel? Statistics show one killed inevery ten million. 

What road runs the famous vestibuled, electric 
lighted and steam heated train between St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago? The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. It leaves St. Paul at 8:10 o’clock every even- 
ing. Considered one of the most complete and hand- 
somest trains in this country. 

How many trains via this road from the “Twin 
Cities” to Chicago? Four—from St. Paul Union Depot 
at 7:50 a. m., 2:55 p, m., 6:55 p. m. and 8:10 p. m. 

Are they all heated by steam? Yes. 

Is there any road, except “The Milwaukee,” which 
furnishes electric berth lamps to read by? No. 

Who should a passenger apply to for information as 
to lowest rates to all points in U.S.and Canada via 
“The Milwaukee?” To any coupon ticket agent in the 
Northwest or address 

J.T. Coney, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - as 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - os 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - as 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


Site ieee FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
ea nds, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
eee te naif e Laren lions of pores of low — = a Baie by the ag Pacific R. R. Co, on easy terms, 
ronment land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, ) 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Cuiture Laws. ; eee 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the zompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North D 
2 . akota, are sold chiefly at 
ee to 36 per acre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will No 
rece ~~ at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
puro — and the balance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 
oan — of agricultural janda North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, = ne : lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
pw “ry — and, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
res and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

a Po price o agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 

d ve years’ time, one-itih cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
os innoret due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 
Nowth Foare, Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 32 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
on oe — ontana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
phen | pr fe fepenyopl yy povment, ce pee | at the end of the second year. At 

u 0 be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ 

to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. Sin idhataa i aca ta cea 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all a i i 

pplicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
bm | yatuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon.’ They 
bse eee © country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
ee pot meen the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
Denna F weber on ary ree hee aps pelt pa meer jd ae to oes. P. pebtications contain a synopsis of the 

> Ns raiiroad jands, rates of fare for settlers. and freight rates for b 

goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred tc are as follows: m acta ated 


SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAXOTA, showin 
g the Government lands open to settlers, and 
A Sheso taken up, aud the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the 1 map. i t contains 
— + yond matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SEOTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
ing to tla portion ot the Northern Pasite country. Ths ropion contalas jaree areas of fine agricultural lands 
ry. region contains large areas 0 i 
‘A Sz0TTO: treogt rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. a 
é ND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
eluéion the Paner Ae poet po ane and — nemeend tendo, in Centrai and ‘Western’ Washington in- 
5 riptive 
and the agriceitural and grazing ne matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of tne Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government 
the districts covered by the map, io1 grazing’ a, focante, 
end eguisainneal — y map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
may. 1 writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
J\ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Noriiern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigrati 
igration Agent, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


i 
—™ ~o 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. It has no rival city within 400 miles. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether, Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 


If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 


pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


wonderful world. 


Stop at Spokane. 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 

For more detailed information, address: 


Nothing would please us so well 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents ; 
H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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A Curious Find. 


A most curious formation, or more properly a 
freak, was discovered by Captain G. E. Batte 
in his prospect hole a few miles distant from 
Harrison vn the Coeur d’ Alene River. The En- 
sign states that last week the captain found a 
pocket of very rich silver ore, a few samples of 
which he brought to this office. The cavity of 
this pocket, when the ore was removed, pre- 
sented on one side the exact outlines of the face 
of a human being. The image is perfectin every 
detail, although much larger than the face of an 
ordinary man. He has had several offers for it 
from parties desiring it for a curio, but declines 
to part with so valuable a find. It is a most re- 
markable freak, and will doubtless be removed 
and sent along with the rest of Idaho’s exhibit 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 





A Modern Colossus. 


Samuel Hutchinson has the distinction of being 
able to look down on every individual in the 
State of Washington. Heis the monarch of all 
he surveys in the latitude and longitude of seven 
feet above the surface of the earth. Hutchinson 
has been the ‘observed of all observers” as he 
has perambulated up and down the streets of 
Tacoma for the last two days, and everybody 
gives him full swing,even the stoutest patrolman. 
He is exactly seven feet two and one-half inches 








in height in his bare feet, and weighs 260 pounds. 
He owns a ranch near Spokane, and there are 
many tales of his prodigious strength. One day 
he lassoed a stout steer, and unable to throw the 
animal, he seized its horns in his hands and 
quickly threw it over, securing the animal with 
ropes. When Sam was on the police force at 
Spokane there never was a criminal or fighter 
who had the courage to resist him, and when 
Sam told his man to come he came without any 
questions asked. Buffalo Bill, it is said, has of- 
fered him a princely salary to join his show and 
pose as the biggest bronco rider in the world. 
Sam says he has promised to join the show at 
World’s Fair.—Tacoma Ledger. 





An Interesting Calculation. 


Did you ever stop to think how many male and 
female ancestors were required to bring you in- 
to the world? First, it was very necessary that 
you should have a father and a mother—that 
makes two human beings. Each of these had a 
father and a mother—that makes four more hu- 
man beings. 

Then, again, each of these four had a father 
and mother, making eight more representatives 
of God’s greatest handiwork. So we goon back 
to the birth of Christ, or through fifty-six gener- 
ations in all. The result of such a calculation, 
which can be made in a few minutes by any 
school child, will show that 139,235,017,489,534,- 
976 births must have taken place in order to 
bring you into this world. 

Yes, you read these lines. All this, too, since 
the beginning of the Christian era; not since the 
beginning of time, by any means. According to 
Proctor, if from a single pair for 5,000 years each 
husband and wife had married at twenty-one 
years of age and there had been no deaths, the 
population of the earth would now be 2,199,015, 








followed by 144 ciphers. In view of these facts, 
nobody can be said to be a “nobody.”—Albany 
Press. 





California Big World’s Fair Tree. 


A California exchange says that the big red- 
wood tree, which will be sent from California to 
the World's Fair, is situated on land owned by 
Moore & Smith, the big lumber dealers. They 
have contracted to cut down and deliver the tree 
on board the cars of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road for the sum of $15,000. It is a great under- 
taking, as the tree is of immense size, and must 
be taken down, carefully cut up into sections, and 
hauled many miles without injury to the bark or 
wood. It will be cut into four or five foot 
lengths, and these immense blocks will be hauled 
on their edges, for they will be too wide to go in- 
to a car, as the blocks will vary in diameter from 
eighteen to thirty-five feet. It is estimated that 
it will take two months time to cut down the tree 
and lower it to the ground, and the cost of mak- 
ing a road to get the immense blocks to the reg- 
ular mill logging road will be $1,000. 

This tree has been named ‘General Noble,” 
and is as large at the base as General Grant (the 
largest redwood now alive in the Fresno Big 
Tree grove, and generally believed to be the 
largest tree in the world), and that it maintains 
its size upward from the base much better than 
General Grant. 

The tree will be cut off fifty-five feet from the 
ground, at which place its diameter is estimated 
to be eighteen feet six inches; at the base the 
tree has a circumference of 160 feet, and a diam- 
eter of thirty-five feet four inches. Probably 
about forty feet in length of the trunk will be 
taken to the big Exposition, and there the blocks 
will look as it stood in its majestic strength, the 
giant of the forest in the Sierra Nevadas. 








COLFAX, Washington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 


WHITMAN COUNTY, 


which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘“PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Farming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets. 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed ata 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks, with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 


a 9 machine shops, 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. 


two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters of Charity hospital 


has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable field for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: | 





First NATIONAL BANK, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
BANK OF COLFAX, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


] 


COLFAX, WASH. 


J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, 


HARRY CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 
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PULLMAN, 


"VA chika tens 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is a thriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 











It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposi: g public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


‘HEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 


There is no place inany State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 
PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated inthe very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 

The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 
all outlay of money or energy. 

Cxpitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 
grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any of the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W G. Bragg, ‘Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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NOT IN HIS LINE EXACTLY. 


A man with an armful of handbills went into 
Mr. Schoppenheim’s restaurant and asked per- 
mission to tack a hundred or so to the wall. 

‘**Vot vos dose?” asked Schoppenheim, 

“Circulars advertising a railroad excursion.” 

‘*You goes avay off mit a week or den days, 
and you goes sheaper as tostay at home?’ asked 
Schoppenheim. 

‘“That’s it.” 

“Und you vants to hang dose cirgulars mein 
restaurant in?” 

“Ten.” 

‘Den mein gustomers vould read dose cirgu- 
lars and go away off den days or two veeks?”’ 

“Yes 


“Und don’t eat dinners here vile dey vos | 


avay?”’ 

‘‘Well, they could hardly do that, you know,” 
said the handbill man, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Dot’s vots I dinks meinself. Nein, I guess I 
wsn’t have any of does pills hung mein restaurant 
in. Good day, mein friendt.” 


A WONDERFUL Cow. 

A story comes from somewhere over on the 
Puget Sound, a region fertile for producing 
strange tales, of a wonderful cow. It is asserted 
that she habitually leaves the most succulent 
grasses and the most tempting mixtures of mill- 
feed and confines herself toa diet of hops, in 
consequence of which she gives generous messes 
of beer instead of milk. If this story be true 
—and whocan deny it?—that cow and a hop- 
yard would be worth a fortune. If the breed of 
beer-giving cows can only be propagated, the 
fortunate owner of the mother of such a progeny 
has a fortune in this animal, and we may look to 
see every vacant town lot in the Sound town con- 
verted into a hopyard. This will start the great- 


est boom ever seen on the Sound, and the ‘*kids” | 
will be reverting to the old “little brown jug” | 


song paraphrased: 


“If I had a cow that gave such milk, 

I'd dress her in the finest silk; 

On a bed of hops she should softly lay, 

And I'd milk her twenty times aday.” 
Portland Telegram 


ONLY TEN CENTS PER BUNCH. 

Peter Bundy, who has been married only two 
weeks, has lost his wife. Bundy isa little man, 
and his wife weighs two hundred and forty 
pounds and was the relict of the late Seth Potts. 
About ten days after marriage Bundy was sur- 
prised on awakening in the morning to find his 
wife sitting on the bed crying as if her heart 
would break. 

After considerable coaxing he elicited the fol- 
lowing from her: ‘‘Last night I dreamed I was 
single, and as I walked througha well-lighted 
street I came to a shop where a sign in front ad- 
vertised husbands for sale. Thinking it curious 
I entered, and ranged along the wall on either 
side were men with prices affixed to them—such 
beautiful men—some for a thousand dollars, some 
for five hundred dollars, and so on to one hund- 
red and fifty dollars. And, as I had not that 
amount, I could not purchase.” 

Thinking to console her, B. placed his arm lov- 
ingly around her and asked, ‘‘And did you see 
any men like me there?” ‘Oh, yes.’ she replied, 
“lots like you; they were tied up like asparagus 
and sold for ten cents a bunch.” Bundy got up 
and went to ask his lawyer if he had sufficient 
ground for a divorce. 





Vapor and Water— 
fresh, salt, Mineral 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER! | 4! 








> 
} & 
} = 
32 é 
2° i > ~ 
ee 33 8 
Sm» Centennial Award, 3 er % 
% 2 Medal and Diploma, aa 
2A against the world. $5 - 
5 Wholesale & Retail Old Baths Renewed. * 


Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, ‘aan Arbor. Mich 
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Fina beantifal minfature UPHOLSTERED PARLOR SET ot 
will to ar address 





three pieces (for the next 60 da a 
Fecsipt of 95 cents to pay expens acking, ad 
_ sing ete. his ts ¢ Jone as an a iverti pment and we shall ex- 
ry one getting a set to t i e it where 
th oy gotit ect gee mmend our house to them. This beautiful 
Set consists of one sofa and two chairs. They are madeof fre 
iasivsen 4 metal frames, beautifully finished and decorated, aud 


upholstered in the fine 


t manner with beautiful plush (which we 
ent = in 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
yur house, for 60 | 
| 
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sipt of 95 cents. 
Stag 4 ak or boxing or ship- 
Tt No attentic on pai F abe tters unless they contain 95 cents. 


8, Furniture Co, it Nassau st., NewYork. WE AK- M A Cure Yourself 
7 ° : FREE | I will send FREE toany uN rirreen Niptlon 
Ws of a new and positive remedy to enlarge small 

weak organs, and sure cure for all weakness 

| in young or old men. Cvures cases of Lost 


A fine 14k goid plated watch Manhood, Emissions and Varicocele in 15 
A, to every rei ader of this paper. days ; disease never returns. Enclose stamp 
ADiEf~Cut this out and send it to us and! Aly se ae FREE by return mail. Address 
with your full name and ad Ss ° nit 

Se os 8s, and we wiil send you HAS. E. GAUS. MARSHALL, MICH. 


one of these elegant, richly 
goweled gold finished watches Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina: 
»y express for examination cure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
andif you think it is equal in no 84ive; no suppository. A victim trie d 
appearance to any 825.00 gold in vain eve i¢ rem dy has discovered a 
watch, pay our sample price, simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
@4.50, and itis yours. We send ferers. Address J. H. REKVES, Box 8290, New York City, N.Y, 
w ith the watch our guarantee 
that you can return it at any 


time within one year if not rere Female 
satisfactory, and if you sell — never fail. 
or cause the sale of six we We Ladies declare them 

will give you One Free. Write zadies declare them 











at once as we shall send out safe and sure (after tailing 
samples for sixty days only. pee Ther and Pennyroya! Pills), particulars 4 cents, 


THE NATIONAL 'M’ PG DLX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


a & IMPORTING CO. tiful Steel Plate Type on 25 Fasinonabl 
e884 aacon tues OUR ee cee eaare tren 


CERSVEES. CONN. he Leading 2 aed se of the world.) 


Dr. Hartman's treatment for Cancer. A 
book free. Address Surgical Hotel, Col | Dialogues, peake rs, for Schou 
umbus. O. Even bop-lvss cases recover. ar and Parior. Catatogue tree 


> DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


ANSY PILLS! - a caemmeaniaretie 














Safe and sure. Send 4c for *“WOMAN’S SAFE WOM EN Never fail. Always sure. Sealed $1.00. 
GUARD. W1iLcox SPECIFIC Co., Phila., Pa. Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.S. Agts., 125 State St., Chieago, II. 
i we Send us at once a photogrs aph of yourself, or any mem ) 
or dead, and we will make you from it an enlarged Portrait, with Gene geitoreng 
absolutely free of charge. This ofier is made in order to introduce our new Portraits and Frames in your vicinity 


Put your name and address on back of photos, and send it to BROOKLYN ART UNION, 627 Marcy Ave., 
cor. Hart St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Refer you to any banks in this city, 


<> TO EVERY HAN---CURE YOURSELF!) 


Why waste time, money and health with “doctors,” wonderful “cure-alls,” specifics, 
ete., when for a 2-cent stamp [ will send FREE the prescription of anew } 





and positive remedy for the Prompt Lasting Cure of Lost Power, 
Nightly Emissions, Lack of Ene rgy, all drains and losses, varicocele, and to 
> enlarge, strengthen and develope weak, stunted organs, from early or later excesses 
% ; or use of tobacco and stimulants, lack of vigor in old or young men quickly restored, 

I send this prescription FREE of charge, and there is no humbug or adver- 

tising c atch about it. Any good druggist or physician can put it up for you, as everything is plain 
and simple. I cannot afford to advertise and give away this splendid remedy unless you do me the 
favor of buying asmall quantity from me director advise your friends todo so. But you can do 
as you please about this. You will never regret having written me, as it cured me after all else 


had failed. Correspondence strictly confidential,and all letters sent in plain sealed envelope. 
Address J. D. HOUSE, Box 569, ALBION, MICH. 
eee eee ee 











THE HARRY SVENSGAARD BICYCLE CO., 


Fergus"Falls, Minnesota, 


—_—ARE— 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers of Bicycles 


and Sunaries. 








We are ready for making 1893 contracts. Write us. 
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THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 





Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, 


Operated Entirely by One Handle. 
They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non-Lifter. 


CRANE CO., Chicago, Western Agents, 


The Hayden & Derby Manufacturing Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 111 Liberty Street, 








NEW YORK. 


BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 
Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


E. J. BARNEY, Pres’t. J.D. PLATT, Vice Pres’t & Treas. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


A. M. KITTREDGE, Sup’t. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 


A. C. BARNEY. 


E. E. BARNEY. 


The New 
Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 





OVERS Lew 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


>70 BOWER 








WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
799 Greenwich St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 





National Surface Guard Co. 


Office 445 “The Rookery,” 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of the 


Steel Surface 
Railway Cattle Guard. 


15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 
No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
Catalogue sent on application. 





The “PERMANENCE” Brand 
OF ROOFING. 


es of the Non-Ox*przaBLE 
RES and other 


This material is the 
re) » RECIOUS METALS 


Iron SLAG OF S'TLVER 
and ASPHALT. is better than Tin 
gated iron, and costs less. 
LEE COMPOSITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
° 29 Broadway, New York. 








When you go to the 
Puget Sound Country 


Travel on the Magnificent Steamers, 

















and 
CITY OF KINGSTON, 
Puget Sound & Alaska S. S. Co. 
@.G. CHANDLER,G.P.A, - TACOMA. 
Bar Sis wv = , 
\ NORTHERN PACIFIC 
Wey ma: 
“~ 
LESSEE _- 
OFFICIAL. 

It is our earnest desire to impress upon the minds of 
the public the superiority of the service offered by the 
Wisconsin Central Lines to Milwaukee, Chicago and 
all points East and South, Two fast trains leave St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth daily. equipped with 
Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers, Dining 


Cars and Coaches of the latest design. Its Dining Car 
Service is unsurpassed, which accounts, to a great de- 
gree, for the popularity of this line. The Wisconsin 
Central Line, in connection with Northern Pacific R. 
R., is the only line from Pacific Coast points over which 
both Pullman Vestibuled, first-class, and Pullman 
Tourist Cars are operated via St Paul without change 
to Chicago. 

Pamphlets giving information can be obtained free 
upon application to your nearest ticket agent, or JAs. 
C. Ponb, General Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicago, 





92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


LONG Now Buy Land in North Dakota. / POR 

HEADED | Choice Farm Lands on the main line of the new ‘‘Soo” Railroad. YOUR 
) Address for particulars THE MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT Co., 

MEN Corner Third and Minnesota Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN, BOYS. 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co.,, 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 


Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. Toledo Malleable Iron Works. 





BRAKE SHOES. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINERD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 


: 59th & WALLACE STS.. CHICAGO. 
Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 








LOLA D DUDGEoW, 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. 








CuHas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. BoLz, Managing Directors. 


The OD Ls STS, CO., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 









MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch mene, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
sizes. 


with Plain or Upset Ends. All 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., i PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


Represented by 450 The Rookery 
AVERY & WEST, *” ‘Garcaco, 1x. 


PATENT “IDEAL” 









BECESSED NUT. 


Ta use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 








IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of steam Chest by fatty acids. 

“4 cxelusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

Make exclusive specialty of 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


Valve and 


PARKER RUSSELL 





Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
= boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

lefects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years , is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affec' by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well o - 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 


ofc > 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 


Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Pheonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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six hours ago, took a bridle tripon a handcar and is 
for You take another 


our ten-@ent column.” 


now a divorce. must 


suing 
whack at 


Johr she said, gently, “you are interested in tem- 


yverance movements, are you not?” “Of course I am,” 
I . 


he answered Well, suppose you go and make a few 
of them with the pump handle. I need a pail of water 
right away 

Mrs. Featherleigh Mr. Skrimpy is paying you a 


vreat deal of attention, daughter.” Daughter (who 
knows that Mr. Skrimpy’s attentions are confined to 
frequent calls But he’s not paying it out of his 
p t tmma 
Little Boy Mayn’'t I bea preacher when I grow up?” 
Mother Of course you may, my pet,if you want to. 
Litt B “Yes, I do I spose Lhave got togoto 
hurch all my life anyhow, an’ it’s a good deal harder 


t still than to walk around and holler 


I've hit upon a great scheme,” said aWestern editor; 


I nea 
How did you work it ?” 


ly doubled our circulation yesterday 


Well I 


local column of the 


See that steel stamp? just cut outa para- 


graph in the whole edition.’ 


How did that help the circulation 


Every woman in town bought an extra copy.” 
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bce 
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' 
> | t ge. how muld yor x 
t met ve a perfect range! 
Timid Femak lsawan adver vent for a wife in 
ur paper ti mie ing 
Chicago Editor foo late. The advertiser got het 


I WeEPT 
ishore Kelx i. dis vas der ozhun—der Adlandice 
pig Mose 
A judge oking a young lawyer, said: “If you and I 
were to be turned into a horse or an ass, which would 


you prefer to ber 


The ass, to be sure replied the lawyer; “I've 
heard of an ass being made a judge. but a horse— 
n , 

Yoursweetheart is rather pretty, Jones, but T think 


It is char- 
to be 


her nose rather detracts from her beauty 


wcterless and has perhaps too large a bridge 
ittractive.’ 


feature 


The 
her nose, however, that yours doesn't 


You may be right. re is one excellent 
about 
possess 
“Indeed! What is that?” 
It never polks itself into other people's business.” 
Is this Mr. Bloomer’s office!’ asked Slick. 
‘No,” “His office is across the 
Thank you,” said Slick, 
walks out 
“Hey! 
any doors in your house 3 
“Yes, sir, but they Allow 
show you, sir, my patent, double-back-action 
It closes the door without a bang, and is 
warranted to last a lifetime.” 


hall.” 
leaving the door open as he 


said Blossom. 


Come back and close that door! Havn’'t you 
all have springs on ’em. 
me to 


door spring. 








ANDREWS’ “FOLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc 

ZA. H. ANDREWS & C0., 

215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


vane 





iin rao. 


J. MANZ & CO., 


Half-tone and Photo-zinc 
ETCHERS, 


Wood and Wax Engravers. 


183, 185 & 187 Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 








Address PRUDEN STOVE Co., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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| Newsdealer enters your Order 
For a copy of | 





The Northwest Magazine 
Every month. 

Better still send $2 for a year’s subscription and } 
Get it by mail. 




















' 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement BOD 4 
application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 of 
Pants beat ALL ’ 
: 
N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
. s o 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. PauL, MINN. 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write forterms 
JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING Co. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
. 








